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ABSTRACT 

. The Lifelong Learning Project was a 3-year effort 

launched in March 1980 to assist educational leaders in California, 
Colorado, Illinois, Kansas, New York, and Ohio in their planning and 
coordination of adult learning services. These six states undertook a 
variety of project activities aimed at establishing and maintaining a 
participatory planning mechanism for gathering information and 
building consensus among the public and private agencies and 
institutions within each state. That mechanism was then used to 
forraulatepolicy recoimnendations on key aspects of the adult learning 
scene. An analysis of the planning processes in the states focused on 
the state's goals, procedures for involvement of people, and the 
three general types of studies that were part of every state 
project—studies that grew out of a need for information to 
accomplish project goals, studies that laid groundwork or established 
a data base, and special studies that explored some facet of adult 
education. Pilot state accomplishments were documented in three 
areas: response to key policy issues, new structures for lifelong 
learning initiatives, and development of a variety of tangible 
products. (Appendixes include a Quick Reference Guide to Pilot State 
Experiences under the Project and an Annotated Bibliography of 
Project Publications.) (YLB) 
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Priiect in/i^^T."^ director of the ECS Lifelong Learning 

Project and K. Patricia Cross is a Visiting Professor of the 
Harvard Graduate School of Education. 



(c) 1982 by the Education Commission of the States. 

The Education Commission of the States is a nonprofit 
nn^io.r?? interstate compact formed in 1966. The primary 
purpose^of the commission is to assist governors, state 
nSiJni;."^^'-^*'^*'^ education officials and others to develop 
?oitv quality of education at all levels. 

Forty-eight states, American Samoa, Puerto Rico and the Virgin 
Islands are members. 

J^wi^ policy of the Education Commission of the States to 
take affirmative action to. prevent discrimination in its 
policies, programs and employment practices 
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EXECUTIVE SUMMARY 



The ECS Lifelong Learning Project was a three-year effort. 

i^^Se^f -'Vf'f °f assisting education 

leaders in California, Colorado, Illinois, Kensas, New York and 
Ohio m their planning and coordination of adult learning 
Jmona""?^*^ .'"'P^^'u^ project derived from discussions 

the It^hP commission of the States (ECS), 

and ?he w "^^^f^f^^^^ion Executive Officers (SHEEO) association, 
sSppo^? Of this'ef?o?t "^^"^ contributed $644,800 in 

?i=!;^''^^Kl'^^.^^''^^ proponents of this effort were primarily 
^or£°"^'^i^ for adult M£her_education in the states, they wisc^ly 
5oon .^^^ need to promote interagency communication and^ ^ 
cooperation m the design and conduct of project activities 
t^^in^ir""?""^ an integral part of the continuum of all 
learning, from the earliest grades through graduate and 

within'th"^Lh?V°^'\ """^^ °^ privately sponsored and even 

bi ouhi?n • 3dult learning programs are offered 

by public agencies with differing mandates for planning, or by 
agencies whose primary concern is other than the provision of 
educational services, such as state departments of labor, public 
aid and agriculture. -Lauui., puoxi^ 

Clearly, any effort at comprehensive statewide planning for adult 
learning would necessitate the development and field ?esting of 
Snrnn°^^'"^ IZ' collaborative planning, and that „as thJ primary 

°^ t^^? project. The hope was that- these six "pilot" 
states — which were selected for their diversity in size 
government structures, and traditions - might sLve as "Action 

part n"o?r ^^^^^^^^^ ""^^^^^ replicatld, in wholl or i^ 
part^ in other states. 

Enhancing the State Role in Lifelonc^ r.e.rning; a Summary ^h. 

IS an attempt to present the "bottom line," the final 

on ?hrM'?o/"'^'i^'''°"' °' '-^^^ important project. Background 
on the history and purposes of the project are presented in the 
introductory section of this report, and that is ^SlJoSed Sy a 
,1 activities of each of the six pilot state«^ 

from%^nh^'i^?J^P°"'" °" ^^^^^ activities Say be requested 

from each of the states. These detailed reports haJe also bein 

RoT^ln Li?e?ona'f''"'" publicatio^. Enhancing the^St ate 

Role in uifelong Learning: Case S t udies of the^r7~ Pilot States .) 

Present a synthesis of the outcomes of the 

?he^tasks"of'??)'5%-'-^"' J° "^^^^ ^''^^^ ^^^^^^ =^^^ied out 

^2? nro^o^- defining the goals of their planning activities, 

f^L?^ °^ 9oals among a wide array of 

education leaders and private citizens in their states, and (3) 
conducting general needs assessments and more focused Purveys for 
the purpose of amassing critical planning information. 
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In looking at tae accomplishments of the project/ it is noted that 
this effort did not begin by defining precise and measurable goals 
that had to be achieved by the pilot states in order for them to 
be judged successful in this undertaking. Rather ^ the emphasis 
within the projact was upon encouraging the leadership in these 
six states to explore whatever state initiatives in this area were 
of highest priority to them, and to document their experiences for 
the edification of other scates that might share an interest in 
those particular priorities. 

While the outcomes of the project were not fully predictable or 
controllable, they have been substantial* The pilot states made 
substantial progress in addressing six major , state- level policy 
questions. Most of the six states also establ ished exemplary new 
planning and advisory structures for addressing adult learning 
issues, and these structures will likely serve to keep alive a 
public awareness of the importance of adult learning in these 
states for many months to come, thus extending the local benefits 
of this project well into the future. Beyond that, this project 
has produced at least 40 publications on key aspects of 
state-level planning for adult learning, including reports, policy 
papers, sample survey instruments, draft leg irUation and other 
materials that might prove instructive to education policy makers 
in other states. 

Readers are encouraged to contact the pilot state liaisons (see 
Appendix A) for specific information regarding their activities 
under this project. 



1. THE ECS PROJECT 



The phrase "lifelong learning" expresses an ideal in which 
Americans of all agesr throughout their lifetimes, would be able 
to move easily in and out of learning opportunities that help them 
acquire the kn 

o independent living in our complex, highly technological 
society. Each year, millions of adults pursue this goal by 
enrolling as full- or part-time students on college or vocational 
school campuses , attending seminars and workshops at various sites 
within their communities, participating in training programs at 
their places of employment, taking television courses, engaging in 
independent reading and study projects, and signing up for 
correspondence courses . 

In recognition of the fact that states have the constitutional 
responsibility for the planning and delivery of education services 
for citizens of all ages, the W. K. Kellogg Foundation awarded a 
three-year grant to the Education Commission of the States (ECS) 
in the fall of 1979 to facilitate planaing and policy development 
activities in this area. That grant supported' the operations of 
the ECS Lifelong Learning Project, which worked with state 
education leaders in California, Colorado, Illinois, Kansas, New 
York and Ohio as they planned for the extension and/or 
coordination of adult learning services within their boundaries. 

Under the project, these six states were asked to (1) establish 
and maintain a participatory planning mechanism for gathering 
information and building consensus among the public and private 
agencies and institutions within their state, and (2) utilize that 
mechanism in formulating policy recommendations on key aspects of 
the adult learning scene, within each of these states, the State 
Higher Education Executive Officers (SHEEO) agencies were the 
catalysts for these planning and policy development initiatives, 
and Appendix A reflects the names and addresses of the pilot state 
liaisons who worked most directly with ECS in the implementation 
of this project. 

An 11-member "Planning Board," which was chaired by Dr • K. 
Patricia Cross was charged with providing policy guidance for the 
project. Appendix B reflects the names of the persons who served 
on that board during the life of the project. The presidents of 
the SHEEO association, who also served on the board, rotated 
annually with their change of office, but former board members are 
also identified on this appendix. 

Twenty-seven other associate states wexe also closely identified 
with the project, and designated representatives to serve on a 
national Technical Task Force (TTF) that met with the project 
staff periodically over the course of this effort. (A roster of 
the associate state liaisons appears in Appendix C.) The 
involvement of the associate states in the project contributed a 
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great deal to the ultimate success of this effort. Pilot and 
associate state liaisons freely exchanged information and 
experiences in key areas of adult learning planning over the 
three-year period^ thus raising the average ability of the entire 
network of 33 states to respond to adult learning trends and 
needs. 

This report is one of a series of publications developed under the 
project. It draws upon the experiences of the project states in 
clarifying the roles that states might play in planning for the 
provision of adult learning services. Chapter 2 contains 
summaries of the specific activities undertaken in each pilot 
state as a result of this project, chapter 3 presents a synthesis 
of the outcomes of the project within each state^ and of the 
implications of the project for education policy makers in other 
states. The particular issues that became the focus for the 
development of state-level policy recommendations are also 
addressed in Chapter 3. 

In Chapter 4 the authors present the major conclusions and 
implications to be drawn from this effort to clarify the means by 
which states might take an active, leadership role in the 
extension of adult learning opportunities. 

The success of the ECS Lifelong Learning Project was measured by 
the extent to which the effort resulted both in an increased 
recognition of the importance of adult learning within each of the 
SIX pilot states, and by the extent to which education policy 
makers in other states might gain important insights in the 
handling of key policy alternatives as a result of the pilot state 
experiences. The political and economic climate in America has 
changed dramatically since this project was launched in March 
1980. Some observers have suggested that, in view of today's 
economic real ities , the states might be less interested in knowing 
how to become more responsive to the needs of adult learners. 

But the point must be made that the six pilot states have not been 
conducting their planning and policy development activities in a 
vacuum. Their activities have been subject to the same economic 
stresses and unceirtainties t:hat have plagued other aspects of 
American education in recent years. To the extent that their 
planning efforts have flourished, they have provided us with 
excellent examples of how states that have made a commitment to 
adult learning can do much to promote it, despite these pressures. 
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2. PILOT STATE ACTIVITIES CINDER THE PROJECT 

T^®^^S^v,^^^4°'^^ Learning Project began on March 1, 1980 The 

L'?t'Ited^L\f oronorf'°? ^--i-'^ion of the States (I2s) lH 
soiiwicea snort proposals from every state in the nai-ior, 
the previous November in order to identify a pool ol s^J^-ff 
interested in becoming "pilots" under tie project. Four ?o six 
states were to be selected from that pool/ ?ourt;en states 

:L''of th':se'''°c\rr ^'^'ri '""^ Planning 'elarl'selLted 

aid Ohio! '■" Colorado, Illinois, Kansas, New York 

Subsequently, a second round of invitations was made to states 
e^titTel ?o ^° ^^^^""^ "associates," and which would thus be 
entitled to _ par ticipate in national Technical Task Force mietinqs 
and to receive periodic progress reports on the project! 

!T?o^^;KZr t^^^^^' including most of the original applicants for 
pilot state status, eventually comprised that group of s^a^es! 

?o^f%oI?®-?''°^®''^'.®^''^ P^^°^ state was free to select one or more 
foci for Its planning and policy development activities (?L 

T^i "'^^^^'^^ 1980 was devoted to ai exploration 

the'stat^s^wou^rb^' state- level . adult learning issuesrS that°" 
cne states would be able to acquire the necessary background 
information in selecting a planning focus.) Eac^ state was 

dSr^^nf ^^^^ °^ t^^^^ project years, for use in 

defraying the cost of travel, consultants and^in-state meetings. 

The six pilot states were deliberately selected for their 
si^uJtires'%n'^K' J^^i^i^'^s and educational governance 

identify wi'ti tlJfao^f^ ''''^^ ^^^"^ "^^^^ "°^1^ ^^1^ to 

laentity with the goals and experiences of at least one of them 

As was to be expected, these six states varied in the number and 

nature of the activities they elected to undertake, thS those 

activities were generally concentrated in five arSas: ^ 

1. Establishing and maintaining structures for insuring 

broad-based input into, and ownership of adult learning goals 
and policy recommendations. ^nmg goais 

^' neSs!^'''^ assessments of adult learning trends, resources and 

^' rlv^Llizatii^o?'?? as a vehicle for fostering the economic 
tevitaiization of the state. 
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4. Assessing the benefits that might accrue to the state as a 
result of Its support of adult learning. 

5. Working to increase the rates of adult participation in 
learning by promoting the orderly development of off-campus 
programming, the use of distance learning techniques (e.g. 
telecommunications), and providing improved information and 
counseling services for current and prospective adult 
learners. c c 

The V7. K. Kellogg Foundation has authorized the use of additional 
funds to finance the development of explanatory pamphlets — based 
upon the experiences of the six pilot states — in each of these 
^K^^^Ao °? pamphlets are available upon request from 

the ECS Publications Department. 

Following is a brief summary of the project activities that were 
undertaken in each of the six pilot states. An analysis of the 
outcomes and implications of these activities will be presented in 
later pages of this report. 

Cal i fornia 

California, the largest state in the nation (with one-tenth of the 
U.S. population), maintains extensive delivery systems for all 
levels of education in serving both youth and adults. The nine 
campuses of the University of California provide education through 

nnn ^4 Professional degree levels and served almost 

x39, 000 students in 1981-82. The 19 campuses of the State 
University system provide education through the master's degree ' 
level and served over 319,000 students in 1981-82. The 107 
California Community Colleges and their many outreach centers 
serve virtually eve::y part of the state and over 1.25 million 
students annually. 

In addition to its publicly supported colleges and universities, 
California nas some 368 independent colleges and universities that 
serve almost 200,000 students. Beyond the colleges and 
universities, more than 200 school districts run adult schools, 
and 3 9 counties offer Regioncil Occupational Programs to provide 
continuing education and technical skills for their residents. 

Because of its strong tradition of publicly supported education 
for all of Its citizens, California has historically provided a 
breadth and scope of educational opportunities for adults that 
surpasses that in any other state. Data gathered in 1981 as part 
^nnni? ECS/Cal 1 f o r n 1 a Lifelong Learning Project indicate that the 
annual participation rate of adult Californians in organized 
learning activities may be at least 42 percent. 
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For many years, California enjoyed a healthy economy and a 
pro^i2-t-^ budgetary surplus. However, since the passage of 
proposition 13 m 1978, the surplus has been exhausted and fiscal 
if occurring in virtually every program supported 

Sol?^?i ''Jr have dropped by almost 14 percent in terms of real 
dollars adjusted for inflation. While California's three 
bSda^T J^nK""^ systems of postsecondary education all received 
budget cuts m various areas, the community colleges were 

?chie5S^Si^^;t2?-^'^ "l?*"-: ? reduction of $30 million that was 

coui^n -n^ H- K funding of avocational and recreational 

courses m which adults participated in large numbers. 

Although California's public postsecondary institutions fared 
better than many state-supported operations, this was partly due 
to increases m student fees which were used to offset the 

nol'fS^T^* ^ ^^^^ ^^"^ ^ ""° tuition, low fees" 

nri^^/^- P°stsecondary education, the increases in fees may 
present financial barriers particularly to adults seeking further 

c? °PP°^tunities on a part-time basis, giv.en the limited 
state student aid available for such students. 

Cali?o?:j-^ responsible for the administration of this project in 
%lir^ L Postsecondary Education Commission 

nro5 The original focus of the California effort under this 

adulK 1o^ IK. examine the state's vast array of services for 
llal^l ^Vuu° '^ftf^^'ine whether any geographic area or particular 
segment of the adult population was underserved and (3) where 

^° determine what might be done to 

aiieviate them. That focus remained essentially unaltered 
throughout the project, though, as the financial situation in 
California deteriorated in the wake of Proposition 13, an 
increasing amount of project staff time had to be devoted to 
onnoil^ ^l'""^ ^" awareness of the importance of adult learning 
SfrS ^^"i^'^^ various legislative budget committees that 

were contemplating cuts in public services. 

conLn^^^5 ^-'''iJ'^^ ''"^^^ this three-year project were 
concentrated m three areas: (1) the convening of a statewide 
ronn=»?^ conference to assess the scope and availability of adult 
counseling and information services in the state; (2) the conduct 
?nter^^T^'^ survey of adult learners to determin; trinds? 
neeirJn^^ Z-""^^ ^ particular emphasis upon assessing the 

adu?^^ "^^^ °^ Spanish-speaking and rural 

hh! I ;/ development of a policy paper that discussed 

J2^„^'"j^|"^P?"P^=t^^^s °n adult learning and the issues of 
li?eL?nr. o^'!li ^'^r^^i^^'^ the findings of survey research 

198??!?; • characteristics of adult learners, compared the 
t^sL« ^"•fi^''''''^^-''^^''^^^ ^ith other surveys and raised 
Jhe !tfi ?i ^^^'^ policy discussions beyond 

tne life of the national ECS project. 
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All three of these project activities have resulted in the 
building of a new data base for adult learning planning and Policy 
development in California. This updated information has proven to 
be extremely helpful in a state whose educational system is marked 
by a new "three R's" — reduction^ reallocation and retrenchment. 



Colorado 

As a group^ when compared with the nation as a whol^-, Coloradans 
are somewhat younger, better educated and more affluent (with one 
of the lowest unemployment rates in the country) than most 
Americans. Colorado is also one of the fastest growing states in 
America, with a population increase slightly over 30 percent 
between 1970 and 1980. Eighty percent of the state's population 
resides in urban areas, such as Denver, along the eastern 
foothills of the Rocky Mountains, and it is along this corridor 
that the higher education institutions tend to be concentrated, 
leaving the western segment of the state in need of greater access 
to further learning opportuni ties. 

A recent state budget report indicated that 65.1 percent of 
Colorado' s revenues are allocated for education. Forty-three 
percent of the budget goes to elementary and secondary education, 
while 22.1 percent goes to higher education."*^ 

There are 10 public higher education institutions in Colorado (14 
campuses) , 12 community and junior colleges — 10 of which are 
also designated as Area Vocational Schools (AVS) that serve local 
youth and adults, and 10 additional AVS sites that are not on 
college campuses. In addition, over 75 private vocational schools 
have been approved by the community college board to operate 
within the state, the U.S. Air Force Academy is in Colorado 
Springs, and adult learners are * served through the state's 
cooperative extension service as well as through a wide variety of 
privately-sponsored, community-based learning opportunities. 

Colorado's approach toward providing off-campus instruction to 
postsecondary students is regarded by many as being exemplary. 
Under that approach, each of the 10 senior insti tutions* o f f er s 
classroom instruction, correspondence programs, or on-site video 
and public broadcasting telecourses. The tuition revenues thus 
raised are pooled in the Office of Outreach Programs of the 
Colorado Commission for Higher Education (CCHE) , and used to 
finance future off-campus offerings, as well as to support special 
initiatives (such as programs for rural adults) that are deemed to 
be of high priority to the state. 

CCHE administered the ECS/Colorado Lifelong Learning Project, and 
concentrated its efforts in the direction of (1) defining 
statewide adult learning issues and concerns, (2) defining 
alternative solutions for those concerns and (3) formulating 
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appropriate policy options for the consideration of state 
education leaders. 

L^Vn^^^^^^^'^i' -^-i^^u ^"^''^y methodology was used over a nine-month 
?hf rL ^^^ws of 220 carefully selected Coloradans. 

I SJ« r ''^f ■ ^^^^'^ "^""^^ judgments and suggestions about 

rp^ionco! !o It ^ issues, planning priorities and alternative 

responses to the issues identified. The feedback gathered through 
the survey was then synthesized and used as background material 
rn^nr Jo^^'^c conference that was held in Monument, 

Colorado on September 25-26, 1981. That conference was jointly 
Snr^?^r= ^i^^*^ education organizations, and was attendid by 75 
educators, state policy makers, community leaders and adult 
Students, 

Planning for both the surveys and the statewide invitational 
conference proceeded in .tandem, and was greatly aided by the 
included°Mah interorganizational planning committee that 

irof^cSo ? representation from the major agencies and 

in Color^So \==°=^;tions that are concerned with adult education 

aLo°L%%1d-on\hn'group.''^ ^^^^"^"^ 

The Colorado effort has yet to reach its "bottom line " CCHE has 
nat'nar 5°?^'""%''^ project through June 1983, ev^n thSSgh 'the 
oS^nf i' project is scheduled to conclude at the 

h2fn^ December 1982. The survey and conference feedback is still 
tha^^Sr^f policy implications, and it seems clear 

that some of these data will ultimately be used to contribute to 

Jelrs^l983"l987 education master plan for the 

K Z feedback IS also being used in presentations 

to key state policy makers in order to build credibility for the 
.H f? ^ ^° ^^^^ policy options that result from project studies 
will be seriously considered and acted upon. 

Illinois 

ifih^^if:*-'''*'^^ population of 11.4 million in 1980, is a state 
^ill!^ economic diversity. While many northern industrial and 
Ti« of^f"/*'^*'^^ are_experiencing a decline in population and 
loss of industry, Illinois ranks fourth in the nation with 71 new 
and expanded manufacturing facilities for the first five months of 
aulll.l^f'il the state also lost 13 industries in the first 
??l?noL ^ y^^^- Among the industrial states in the nation, 
liiinois has the second highest unemployment rate (12.3 percent) 

''^^i^fn*'^ ^^""^ experienced a net per capita gain of ' 
$4,842 between_^1970 and 1980, of the 12 north central states, 

ranked first with the highest number of families and 

S^i poverty level. The challenge for the state 

CO ih.H S '"^i"^^^" ^"'^ expand present levels of business activity 

so that the state's economy can grow and support the human 
services programs that are now in place. 
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The constitution of the State of Illinois states that "Education 
in public schools through the secondary level shall be free." The 
state's investment in elementary and secondary education for FY 83 
is approximately $2.1 billion, and approximately $1.0 billion for 
higher education, Illinois maintains 4,304 public school 
facilities, 52 campuses of the community college system 
(constituting 39 districts), 12 public universities (including two 
medical schools, two dental schools^ and a college of veterinary 
medicine), and about 120 private colleges, universities, 
proprietary schools, theological schools and technical institutes. 
As in other states, Illinois also has a substantial number of 
educational opportunities being provided by local museums, labor 
unions, churches, etc. 

Illinois has historically provided strong support for public 
education, allocating 30 percent of the total state appropriations 
for that purpose. While there has been a downward trend in lower 
school enrollments, the high unemployment rate in the state has 
resulted in a significant growth in higher education enrollments. 
Moreover, preliminary data from a survey of adult learners 
conducted during the summer of 1982 show that the rate of adult 
participation in all varieties of formal learning activities has 
increased by approximately five percent over the rate found in 
1979, a year of lower unemployment. This increased demand for 
educational services strains resources that are already severely 
limited due to lower tax receipts. 

The ECS/Illinois Lifelong Learning Project was administered by 
staff of the Illinois Board of Higher Education (IBHE) , who seized 
upon the opportunity afforded by the national project to continue 
a variety of earlier state-level initiatives in support of adult 
learning. .IBHE staff activities were concentrated in four areas: 
(1) concluding the third in a series of three random sample 
household surveys-*- of Illinois adults designed to amass trend data 
that might prove helpful in the formulation of policy 
recommendations; (2) establishing and maintaining a "Committee to 
Study Off-Campus Programs," which helped to define quality 
criteria for off-campus offerings at public, private and 
out'-of-state institutions, and provided for new review and 
approval processes for off-campus programs; (3) enhancing the 
state's computerized library resource sharing system, so that 
adults studying anywhere in the state will eventually have easy 
access to essential library materials; and (4) supporting new 
legislation that established the community college districts as 



•^The surveys, which were conducted in 1976, 1979 and 1981 showed a 
consistent adult learning rate of about 30 percent in that state. 
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P^f""'"^ administration of adult basic 

nlltlll^ and high school completion programs, and which brings 
greater consistency to the funding base for those programs. 



Kansas 



Kansas, with a population of about 2.4 million, has been 
experiencing both a leveling off of its birthrate and increased 

ofadul'ts'^n ih ^^^""^^ *^hat the percentage 

of adults m the state — particularly in the 30- to 50-year-old 
age group - has been on the rise. Economically, the state is 
better off than most, with an unemployment rate of f?ve percent 
(which IS still twice as high as in the recent past) ThI st^^e 
coJer ?ts°."nnu^r'''^''i' ^^^^ '^^^^ ai;ilaEle to 

funding'pr^EJSs.''"'"'^'"'''' ' ^^^^ eliminates innumerable 

v^.r^^f°^u' Kansans are well-educated, with a median of 12.3 

districts ?S°tie"s;at^''"^o elementary and secondary school 

aiscricts in the state, 19 community and iunior colleae<? 14 
vocational/technical schools, 42 prXprietarJsJhools?^3 statewide 
universities, 3 smaller regional universities, a two-year 
MldiSa^L^^fi"'"! institution and the University of Kansas 
nntvSr^-M • Seventeen four-year private colleges and 
s^a^e ^ina ^^"^"1 Hheral arts education across the 

state, along with three two-year private colleges. A mun^'cioal 
o^^op^ka!"' University,^s situated in the\^at;'c?p}tol 

silff nf^^hf^ Lifelong Learning Project was administered by the 
t^at stft^^^ flnTJ f Regents, in close cooperation Jith 

that^ state s Legislative Educational Planning Committee (comprised 
nl.i • f*'\i^^'^^^*'°^^"^° charged with statewide educational 

Eum^n S^U °^ Education and the Department of 

Human Resources, which represented the governor's office and also 
served to link the project with the private business secto?^ '^he 

fo??o!,-S^°^^?- ^ ^'^^^^ productive effort that encompas-^ed the 

following activities: (1) establishment of a broadly 

statewide advisory committee that worked to define 
long-term goals for adult learning in the state; (2) use of a 
unique group planning process known as "futures invention " 

to'r'I^^h'''" °' statewide advisory committee were able 

to reach consensus regarding the long-term goals for adult 
learning m Kansas; (3) administration of a 1980 adult learning 
needs assessment (which updated a 1975 assessment of adu??^ 
learning trends and needs); (4) administration of a statewide 
inventory of the adult learning resources and offerings being 

laboJ unioL'^H'"' -=hools, postsecondarj ^^stltjtfons, 

labor unions, businesses, professional associations, the 

agenciL'''T5^comn^^'^"^i'^^ ^^^^^ government 

agencies, (5) completion of an analysis of noncredit learning 

opportunities that are available in^he state; (6? participa?ion 
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in an ECS-conduc ted survey of adult learning policies and programs 
in 10 selected states; and (7) completion of an analysis of the 
noneconomic benefits of adult learning in the state. 



New York 

New York has a long tradition of delivering educational services 
to citizens of all ages. Adult learning needs are being met 
through the continuing education programs in 530 public school 
districts; 44 Boards of Cooperative Educational Services (BOCES); 
1,071 libraries, museums, and historical societies; 46 public 
colleges and universities, the combined total for the State 
University of New York (SUNY) and the City University of New York 
(CUNY); 113 independent colleges and universities; 60 public and 
private community and junior colleges; 27 proprietary 
institutions; and 3 special senior colleges and universities. The 
state is also served by 9 educational television stations. 

Most providers charge tuition or fees to adults, but there is 
state support for some adult basic education, high school 
equivalency and adult evening school programs. In addition, 
adults in credit-bearing courses are counted toward FTE for state 
support and full-time students who meet the needs eligibility 
requirements receive tuition assistance. 

The clearest indication of New York's commitment to the 
advancement of adult learning may be its Office of Aduit Learning 
Services (OALS) , which was established within the New York State 
Education Department (NYSED) with a full-time director, in the 
office of the Commissioner of Education. The OALS director is 
responsible for the coordination of adult learning services 
throughout the NYSED, and for overall departmental ' planning as it 
relates to adult learners. A broadly representative Statewide 
Advisory Council on Adult Learning Services relates to the OALS 
director, who also administered the ECS/New York Lifelong Learning 
Project. 

New York's activities under the project were concentrated in the 
following three areas: (1) defining and winning support for a set 
of adult learning goa?.s to be achieved in New York by the year 
2000; (2 ) assessing the cur rent status of adult learning in the 
state, largely for the purpose of establishing a benchmark for 
measuring the state's progress toward the achievement of the 
long-range goals; and (3) devising appropriate strategies for 
implementing the agreed-upon goals. 

The process of building consensus on an eight-point "Goal 
Statement" began several years before the ECS project was 
launched. The Statewide Advisory Council initially drafted the 
document, which was subsequently shared for public reactions in a 
series of regional forums that were held across the state. 
Careful records were maintained of the comments and suggestions 
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voiced at these forums and the statement was revised accordingly, 
in December 1981, Commissioner Gordon Ambach formally presented 
the revised statement to the State Board of Regents, which adopted 
it unanimously. 



New York has conducted a variety of assessments of adult learning 
trends and needs since 1974, and these data were reviewed and 
considered m the state goal formulations. 



During the final year of the national project, the NYSED staff 
turned their attention to defining strategies (both legislative 
and administrative) for achieving the eight lona-range adult 
learning goals. This process is continuing beyond the life of the 
national project, but has already resulted in the introduction of 
SIX bills into the New York State legislature. A key aspect of 
the implementation process has been the definition of "indicators" 
by which means the NYSED could measure its progress toward the 



achievement of the goals. 



Ohio 



Ohio, like other Great Lakes states, has experienced declining 
employment in its large steel, rubber, heavy machinery and 
transportation industries. Chronic unemployment has had the most 
serious economic impact upon those areas of the state with a 
concentration of heavy industry, and some of the rural counties 
where the unemployment rate far exceeds the national average in 
those areas, many of the unemployed lack skills that are * 

arrre?uctait ' ^"^ °^ expanding companies 

are reluctant to locate plants m areas with a large semiskilled 
or unskilled labor pool. These factors, in addition to an 
outmigration of companies and families, have resulted in severe 
losses m tax revenues and a rapid. escalation in basic welfare 
services, limiting the amount of state money available to public 
education. ^ 

Analyses of adult learning resources in Ohio indicate that a wide 
range of credit and noncredit, formal and informal learning 
opportunities are available to adults. Comprehensive and diverse 
educational resources are readily accessible to Ohio adults 
through 65 public two-year and senior campuses, 44 private liberal 
arts colleges and universities, more than 70 specialized 
institutions (art academies, seminaries and nursing schools), over 
200 proprietary institutions, and 615 county, city and local 

districts. Adult learning opportunities are also 
provided by employers, voluntary organizations and clubs, 
governmental agencies, professional societies and associations, 
television, libraries, museums, correspondence schools and the 
""i services. The problem in Ohio is not the availability of 

adult learning opportunities, but rather, how to maximize the 
utilization of existing resources in light of the state's need for 
economic revitalization. The employabil ity of Ohioans caught in 
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the ever-widening cleavage between workers without jobs and jobs 
without workers became a major focus of the Ohio lifelong learning 
project. 

The plight of Ohio's economy necessitated a creative move to 
maximize the effective and efficient utilization of existing 
educational services by establishing viable and productive 
partnerships between the providers and users of these services. 
State officials have served a vital fac il i tative^ coordinating and 
communications role in stimulating and maintaining cooperative and 
collaborative relationships between the sectors of government, 
education and business/industry. Through the sharing of 
information, equipment, facilities and expertise, both public and 
private organizations in Ohio have become more responsive to the 
education needs of individuals and their respective communities. 
Building stronger linkages between and among these organizations 
thus became the thrust of the ECS/Ohio Lifelony Learning Project, 
which was administered by the Ohio Board of Regents. 

Under the project, the staff of the Board of Regents have focused 
their activities on continued education and training of adults for 
individual and community development. Activities designed to 
accomplish this goal have been organized into three phases: (1) 
an exploratory phase, during which the staff gathered background 
information on the potential for business, government and 
education cooperation through a series of surveys and regional 
linkage conferences; (2) a developmental phase, during which the 
Board's staff began pilot testing the development of regional 
"work and learning councils," building a network of institutional 
liaisons who might be contacted for help by local businesses, and 
forming an active 1 iaison between the Board, other agencies of 
state government, and business and labor organizations; and (3) an 
implementation phase, which will continue beyond the life of the 
national ECS project, and which is focused upon the development 
and evaluation of public policies that are responsive to the needs 
that became evident in the earlier phases. 

Much of the work done by the Board staff during this project has 
provided a foundation for proposed legislation regarding a formal 
"Business, Education and Government Alliance" in Ohio, drafted in 
response to a legislative mandate that the Board study and make 
recommendations on a new "extension service" for business, 
industry and state government agencies. Such a plan, when 
implemented, could significantly extend the availability of 
educational services in the state of Ohio. 
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3; A SYNTHESIS OF THE OUTCOMES OF THE PROJECT 



pJoiecf aJ°a lL\^.^ "Po^t presents, from the perspective of the 
lessoni ?LrnS ^n%h ^"^^^f,^^ ^he planning processes and the 
lessons learned in the six pilot states. The consortium aoDroach 

oroiecri"A°' .'^""'"^ advantage thr^gh^ut the 

Ihrlf^nh engaged in common endeavors (albeit 

through highly varied methods) together to learn from one another 
But the consortium model also has%he advantage of presenting s!x* 
distinctively different approaches to planning, whiL also 
and outcomes comparative analyses of processes 

The source material for this analysis consists of the six case 
studies prepared by the pilot state project directors. 2 The 
^n^ro^ih" ^° ^^^°ss the six projects for common 

n?™|n?^f °°r°" wisdom, as well as for differences in goals, 
woof rnnntnn ^ sense,'- this analysis represents the 

T.ri InT °^ Pil°*^ state experiences. 

Saloon together constitute the fabric of this three-year 

Kellogg-sponsored project to improve planning for lifelonq 

thracHv^f-*"^^ ^""^^^ ir^^r "^^^ threads that are common to 

aoalf ?nvoi\!- ^^^°ss the six states may be labeled as follows: 
goals, involving people, studies and accomplishments. After 

fomi°?in? ^^^^ ''t''^^^ ^"r^"^^ P^^°t projects, we will make 

some tentative observations about the lessons learned from the 
experiences of the pilot states and their implications for other 

^^"nrof:.^'^?^ ^^^'^^H ^^"i""^^ ^^^^^^ that the frequent references 

^i^isons" refer to the individuals in each of the six 
states who were primarily charged with the administration of that 
state s activities under this project. The liaisons worked 
Closely with a national project director, based in Denver, in 
implementing the design of this effort. ' uenvez, in 



Goals 



Although the six pilot states had been selected originally because 

roll ?riife1i^o'?"''-''^."°""'°" °^ "enhancing the^tatS 

role in lifelong learning," it soon became apparent that 

political, economic and educational environments differed qreatlv 

IZll^ the states and that goals would have to be tallored^to the 

times and the environment. Kansas, for example, questioned the 



u£ ^^^^^ reports were presented in Chapter 2. Full 
e^ Enhanci^n Vl^ state experiences are in J. b. Hefferlin, 

of * M. ! " '"^ !-^!.^^^^^ Role in Lifelonq L earning; Case Studies 

of the Six Pilot States, April 1983, available through the ECS 

Distribution Center for $4.50. ^"uyn cne 



basic premise implied by the project title, i.e., that the role of 
the state in planning for lifelong learning should be enhanced. 
In their report, they observed that in the 1960s and 1970s, there 
was a tendency to define a clear, strong, central role for state 
governments in planning for education through 1202 agencies, and 
centralized coordinating boards. Their project adv isory board , 
however, had difficulty specifying the appropriate role for 
government, causing the local project liaisons to reflect on 
shifting ideas about the role of state agencies in educational 
planning in this decade. 

California had reservations about the implication that extending 
learning opportunities for adults was a priority for the 1980s. 
Perceptions of conditions in that state suggested little support 
for expansion, but rather likely endorsement of greater efficiency 
through improved coordination of existing resources. As the 
project got underway, the California liaisons had to assess the 
political, educational and economic climate in their state and 
decide which activities were most likely to lead to forward motion 
with respect to statewide planning. That was not an easy task, 
given the fact that many states were experiencing what the 
California report called the "grim reality of the new three R's" 
of education — reduction, reallocation and retrenchment. 

Quite different approaches were taken by the pilot states to this 
"grim reality" and its implications for the priority given to 
improving planning for adult learning. 

New York addressed the problem by preparing long range goals. 
Directing their planning to the year 2000 had two major ' 
advantages. It gave ample time for discussion and support, but it 
also avoided direct confrontation with the present, and we hope 
temporary, economic depression by directing attention to 
incremental steps that can be taken now toward long-term goals. 
Ohio moved forward despite the grim reality by selecting a goal 
that capitalized on cooperation rather than competition.. 
Recognizing that the theme of economic revital ization for the 
state would have strong appeal to everyone — education, business 
and government — Ohio selected a project focus that encouraged, 
indeed required, agencies that might have been competitors for 
priority attention to work together to accomplish common ends. 

Still another positive approach was taken by Colorado. That 
state's liaisons frankly admitted that, in view of deteriorating 
economic conditions, they needed to know what the priority for 
adult education was in the state, and they set about the task of 
interviewing and surveying state leaders and conducting 
conferences to determine priorities and explore ideas about which 
groups should assume responsibility for what activities. 
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A ^t""^ w'^^ °" ^ basically strong tradition of support 

^n^v^f" forming a coalition of state agencies to 

plans!°^^ caetermine information needs and to develop action 

T^MnXh'^^^^^^^ rather generally depressing environments for the 
launching of new initiatives for lifelong learning, most pilot 
fn^^^L5° /^^^ forward on planning. Perhaps the most 

interesting lesson learned with respect to establishing project 
oo^! T ^^^^^ since all states ultimately accomplished ?heir 
aotno\ they ambitious or modest, deciding what the project was 
d^i»L-° ^^°°^Pi,^-=h was probably the single mT^important 
determinant of the end result. The other lesson, less clear 
perhaps, but of considerable importance in this era of general 
depression m education, is that planning can move forward through 
careful attention to the development of positive yet realistic 

?hei^;dd!5%n°^Jnf^°?''°*''^^ projects took one of three approaches: 
they added an adult learning wing onto planning activities that 
were already underway in the state; they convened interested 
m^r^ir ^ ^"'^ ^'^^^ searched for common ground; or they 

to bufld L^?r°"p^"e""? interested parties together^ 

l^J^i^h- P 1^^^ °^ ^^^^^ approaches represents positive 
iegative^^vlron^m^n?^^ ^" "'^^ ^^^'^ ^^"^"^^^ coLidered a 



Involving People 

Mah?f""?Vr''*'!^" for planning exemplified in this project was a 
V ''^^''''u^ "^'^^^y dispersed pattern of consultation and 
decision making. This emphasis was apparent from the very 
eSi"^'"?* following statements are taken from the goals 

statements and rationales across projects: 

• To promote dialogue among education organizations, citizens and 
policy-making bodies about adult education problems, potential 
solutions and policy options (Colorado). 

* Tn„of'"I together the agencies, organizations and individuals 
involved in adult and continuing education (Kansas). 

To bring together representatives of a variety of organizations 
to accomplish [specified] objectives (Ohio). 

A major need was to get ideas from people throughout the 
state.,... It was anticipated that the process of consultation 
would be a significant factor in gaining acceptance of and 
support for the goals (New York) . 

To identify and bring together all appropriate organizations, 
agencies (both state and federal), and groups involved in 
adult, continuing education and lifelong learning in 
California. ' 
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For most of the pilot states, bringing people together and 
soliciting their advice and involvement became major activities. 
The answers to four questions will reveal the states' experiences 
in trying to involve a wide spectrum of people in the planning 
process: (1) Why is it important to solicit cooperation and 
involverient? (2) Who should be involved? (3) How can they be 
involved? (4) What lessons were learned from efforts to involve 
people? ^ 



Why is it Important to Solicit 
Cooperation and Involvement? 

Project staff had many reasons for involving people in planning 
for adult learning — to stimulate interest, to win support and 
acceptance, to solicit advice, to promote cooperation and 
establish linkages, to gain consensus, to achieve balance and 
perspective, to invest people with a sense of ownership. Although 
it was a byproduct and not a calculated reason for involving 
people, some projects also gained volunteer labor from people who 
had become interested in the work and ideas of the project. 

Basically, the maj or projects of the six pilot states can be 
grouped into three general types: (1) those seeking legislation 
or policy formulation (Kansas and New York) , (2) those seeking 
cooperation or linkages among providers of adult education 
(California and Ohio) , and (3) those seeking advice or opinions 
about the future of adult education in the state (Colorado and 
Illinois). Clearly, none of the goals can be accomplished without 
the assistance of other people and organizations. More 
specifically, where legislation and statewide policy became the 
goal, establishing the widest possible involvement and 
consultation was essential on the premise that ultimately, support 
would be won through investing people throughout the state with 
"ownership" in the project, where the establishment of 
cooperation and linkages was the goal, the scope of involvement 
was somewhat narrower, consisting primarily of providers of adult 
learning services, but depth of commitment and understanding of 
goals were critical to the success of the project. Where 
soliciting advice is the goal, involvement can range from a great 
deal to very little. Colorado, for example, conducted interviews, 
mailed surveys, held conferences and solicited cosponsorship by 
other organizations in its efforts to determine what actions were 
desired by the people of the state. On the other hand, Illinois 
gained further insight into the needs of adult learners through* 
conducting research with minimal outside involvement, except on 
the part of the respondents. 
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Who Should be Tnvolved? 



Most project directors would probably answer the question, anyone 
who has anything to contribute or anyone who has. a stake in the 
process or outcome. However, some people were mentioned more 
frequently than others. The following quotations present a good 
overview of the advice and experience of project directors 
regarding the matter of involvement; they are gleaned directly 
from the state reports : 

o It is absolutely critical that there be top level commitment to 
a goal-setting process (New York) . 

• Involvement of key actors from all sectors on advisory and 
planning committees has strengthened the interest and 
commitment to [the project] (Ohio) . 

• Getting those with the greatest interest' in particular 
proposals to formulate them, seek support for them both in the 
legislature and the field, and in actively pursuing their 
attainment is a key element in an effective strategy (New 
York) . 



• One way to minimize [the feeling of favoritism] is to be sure 
that all key groups are represented in all key decisions of 
policy (New York) . 

o Involve representatives from all sectors early in the planning 
process (Ohio) . 

• Keep key actors informed of activities and provide an 
opportunity for them to make suggestions and share their 
perspective (Ohio) . 

• The conference was actively sponsored by eight education groups 
which share ownership of conference and project outcomes 
(Colorado) . 

• It is extremely helpful to have visible support from agency 
executives (Colorado) . 

• We decided that a statewide planning conference involving 
people from all appropriate organizations, agencies and groups 
involved in adult, continuing education and lifelong learning 
in California would be the best approach (California) . 



How Can. People be Involved? 

Major methods for involving people can be classified into four 
broad categories: (1) as respondents to surveys, (2) as 
participants in conferences, (3) as members of advisory committees 
and special task forces and (4) through special techniques 
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designed to promote participation. The following discussions 
derive from the experiences of the pilot states in utilizing a 
wide range of methods for involving people in their projects. 

Involving peopl e as respondents to surveys ^ questionnaires and 
interviews. Every pilot state used this method, some consciously 
to involve people, others more to solicit advice or information. 
The byproducts of participation in surveys are often more 
interesting (and occasionally more useful) than the purported 
purpose of gathering information. Ohio, for example, designed 
data collection procedures so that colleges had to assume the 
responsibility for collecting information about the educational 
programs of local industries. This had the desired effect of 
putting local providers directly in communication with one 
another. 

In New York, 2,000 volunteers were trained to collect needs 
assessment data from 28,000 adults. Although this survey was 
conducted prior to the initiation of the ECS project, it, along 
with similar needs assessments, is credited with laying the 
foundation for the initiation and accomplishment of the ECS 
project. Not so incidentally, it probably generated interest 
among both interviewers and interviewees. m Illinois, the 
development of a statewide survey instrument encouraged 
cooperation between a state university and a community college to 
assess the learning needs of adults in their local region. 

involvi ng people as participants in forums and conferences . 
Planning face-to-face meetings in the form of conferences and 
forums became a major activity of most of the pilot states. in 
general, such meetings involved representatives from a wide range 
of organizations and agencies interested in adult learning. The 
general purpose of the conferences was to explore ideas and permit 
people to react to them, to exchange information about ongoing or 
planned activities, to make personal contacts, and to work on 
special assignments or tasks. 

The major activity of New York, which launched a project designed 
to formulate statewide policy through goal-setting, was the 
conducting of eight regional forums at which the goals for adult 
education in the year 2000 were formulated and discussed. Forum 
participants consisted of a wide array of leaders from education, 
the legislature. and executive offices in the state. An annual 
conference, hosted by the New York State Education Department, 
permitted further face-to-face interaction among people who would 
be intimately involved in formulating and implementing statewide 
policy. 

In Ohio regional linkage conferences were held to bring 
representatives of education, business and government together to 
explore ways of working cooperatively, to identify and describe 
successful programs of cooperation, and to serve as catalysts for 
future action-oriented, problem-solving activities. Colorado, 
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after using surveys to uncover nine "challenges" in adult 
learning, invited participants to a working conference designed to 
generate ideas foi: solving the problems identified. Out of 125 
people invited f 75 attended, and all of these showed enough 
interest to do so at their own expense. Most of the participants 
volunteered to assist with some aspect of post-conference 
activity. 

The California conference of adult educators resulted in a large 
number of spec if ic suggestions for improving the availability of 
information about existing educational opportunities. 

AS was the case with getting people involved through the use of 
surveys and questionnaires, the byproducts of the methods used to 
plan^, conduct and follow up on conferences should be carefully 
considered. Many conferences used multiple sponsors, resulting in 
shared responsibility for the success of the conference as well as 
in shared ownership in the outcomes. 

Another common benefit deriving from conferences is one that 
usually goes uncounted, namely that of establishing personal 
contacts that lay the groundwork for future conversations and 
cooperation. Conferences also provide state education officers 
with a means for identifying special talents and interests among 
people throughout the state. California, to cite one example, 
found members for the statewide advisory committee for the project 
among conference participants. 

Involving people as member of advisory boards and special task 
forces . Advisory boards and special task forces were found highly 
useful in most of the pilot states and were generally representative 
of key figures and organizations relevant to the particular function 
Aside from these two observations, the various committees and task 
forces had little in common across projects. They ranged in size 
from 13 to 35 members, in status from official appointment by the 
commissioner of education to an informal convening of fellow 
professionals, and in duties from conference planning to official 
endorsements of policy. Some boards met regularly and frequently; 
others rarely. In one state the 35-member advisory committee became 
"the heart of the project," while in another, the advisory committee 
"met several times during the course of the project." 

Some projects made extensive use -of special task forces designed to 
accomplish tasks which might range from long-lasting and 
comprehensive to one-shot and specific. Most of the project 
direction in Kansas, for example, emerged from a four-person "work 
committee" consisting of staff personnel from +:he agencies most 
responsible for adult education in the state. Other task forces 
devised questionnaires, developed -research methods and instruments, 
and provided structures for continuing communication and cooperation 
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Involving people through the use of special techniq u es designed to 
promote participation. Several states used a special technique 
for involving people in planning that should be mentioned in this 
report. The method, developed by Warren L. Ziegler, is known as 

futures invention," and was utilized in New York prior to the ECS 
project and in Kansas in two workshops conducted for their 
35-member Advisory Board. Participants in futures invention are 
?o ™=Vo°-^^iu*'u" world the way they want it to be, then work 

hLTJ^Si ^^f^ Basically, the group tasks are (1) to set 

desirable goals for 20 years into the future, (2) to devise 
specific strategies for the achievement of the goals and (3) to 
implement those strategies. 

Features of the special technique of futures invention are: 

• Sessions derive their content primarily from the insights of 
the participants, rather than from prepared speeches from 
so-called experts. 

• Sessions require intensive and active involvement in the 
planning process, including a substantial investment of time. 

• Sessions allow participants to test the feasibility of their 
goal formulations, by probing the advantages and disadvantages 
of each, a process that helps to insure the practical 
applicability and the "realism" of the resulting 
recommendations. 

The experiences of the two pilot states using the special 
technique of futures invention were somevfhat different. Kansas 
emerged from the three days of sessions with a set of adult 
education goals, a set of strategies which included the 
identirication of the initiatives ^hat, needed to take place in the 
state to be certain the goals could and would be implemented, and 
a timetable for implementation. They were quite pleased with the 
process and its outcome. 

New York used a variation of the process, first with its Advisory 
Council on Adult Learning Services, and then with more diverse 
groups in a very modified form. The results with the council were 
2000 P^°'^*^°*^i^e' resulting in the adopting of goals for the year 

With those groups that had no ongoing existence, the impact was 
less evident. Even in this case, there were probably desirable 
consequences from the involvement of individuals who were gaining 
insight and investment in lifelong learning goals. Thus the 
lesson to be learned is that it may be important to use the 
futures invention process with a defined group that has the 
authority to follow through from goals to implementation. 
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Lessons Learned from Efforts to Involve 
People in the Planning Process 



Most projects that attempted to involve others in their work were 
pleased with the results, as the following quotations taken from 
tne state reports indicate: 

• meetings and contacts. . .played an important role in 
the development of the goals (New York) . 

• Extensive consultation helped gain acceptance of the final 
statement (New York) . 

• A number of valuable contacts were made and issues determined 
as a result of the regional linkage conferences. These 
conferences also provided new information on the array of adult 
learning opportunities available and the number of 
nontraditional educational service providers that exist in 
communities throughout Ohio. 

• The involvement of key actors from all sectors on advisory and 
planning committees has strengthened the interest in and 
commitment to cooperative work-education relations (Ohio). 

• Without exception, the people who were interviewed appreciated 
(Colorado) "^^^"^ ^^^^"^ '''^"^ °" '^^"^^ and problems 

• interested and committed people in the state are 

^Jnii ^u'? -^^^^ ^° undertake [a design for the future of 

adult education in the state] (Kansas) . 

• The accomplishments of the planning group have been ' 
o^hr^'Jl;^"-* "^^^ tenacity of group members and the dynamics 
of how the group functions are also worthy of note. Dialogue 

fLan^n^ifZ-^iJ-i^/"'^ f"'^"^*^^^^- "^^^^^^ i nterests , wh ich SO 
frequently inhibit productivity of groups such as this, have 
not emerged (Colorado) . 

• InH Committee... was ef f ective. wel 1 beyond expectations 
and did indeed become the center of the project as well as what 
IS expected co be the future of the project (Kansas). 



Eal^i^L*"^^ high level of general satisfaction, project directors 
n^Jk. ?n,! r °^ f-"''^""^ planners in other states seeking to 

make involveme.v .. efrective and productive: 

* in v..^ recognize that gaining consensus and action 

on policies that are not initially high on the priority list of 
Key actors takes time, takes consistent advocacy, and takes 
persistence (New York). ^ 
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• An effort needs to be made to balance the concerns and 
interests of differing groups in order to attract maximum 
support for proposals (New York) . 

•Being patient in the development of support is critical (New 
York) . 

• Getting those with the greatest interest in particular 
proposals to formulate them^ seek support for them both in the 
legislature and in the field, and in actively pursuing their 
attainment is a key element in an effective strategy (New 
York) . 

• involve representatives from all sectors early in the planning 
process (Colorado) . 

• Build agenda in advance of meetings so that time is efficiently 
and effectively used (Ohio) . 

• Develop a communication strategy so that project activities and 
research findings can be widely shared (Ohio) . 

• Keep key actors informed of activities and provide an 
opportunity for them to make suggestions and share their 
perspectives (Ohio) . 

• It is possible to structure situations so that people with 
diverse backgrounds can contribute thoughtful ideas that are 
useful in state planning . It is also possible to manage 
interaction so that vested interests are recognized, yet do not 
adversely affect efforts for collaborative problem-solving and 
planning. Honesty in communication, time for trust to develop, 
and a friendly environment all help. Project meeting agendas 
have encouraged people to first discuss something important to 
them or their work, and then to focus on the group's task. 
Agendas have also included considerable time for social breaks 
and informal interaction (Colorado) . 

• Voluntary groups .. .have both strengths and limitations. Their 
strengths lie in their commitment to adult education , their 
knowledge of existing situations and problems, and their 

willingn e ss t o se ar c h fo r ways to imp r o v e adul t learning — " 

circumstances. A chief weakness is due to those same traits. 
Because the people are so close to the situation, it is difficult 
for them to be particularly creative in determining policy 
options. Stimulation from outside the group — perhaps from 
outside the field of education — is needed. The other major 
limitation can be attributed to the voluntary nature of the g-roup. 
Voluntary groups do not often make policy. They can, however, 
play an important role by offering and collecting planning 
information, by stimulating concern about policy questions, and by 
providing liaison to many other groups (Colorado). 
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• Most educators are not used to thinking in terms of state 
planning and state policy. They are more familiar with program 
development and program or institutional policy. If they are 
to give suggestions for state policy options, the context needs 
to be structured, with many alternate examples given 
(Colorado) . 

• Policy makers and educators want assurances that a sound data 
base exists, from which planning and policy options are 
gleaned. However, they don't seem to want or have the time for 
highly technical presentations. The planner must present 
enough information to be credible, yet not so much as to be 
'overly academic.' A limited number of technical reports are 
needed as 'sourcebooks' for more popular reports and 
presentations (Colorado) . 



Studies 

Studies and various information gathering activities formed an 
important part of every state project. The studies were of three 
general types: (1) studies that grew out of a need for 
information in order to accomplish explicit project goals, (2) 
studies that laid groundwork or established a data base and (3) 
special studies that explored some unique facet of adult 
education . 



Project-Generated Studies 

The Ohio project epitomized the project-generated approach to the 
collection of data. Because the topic selected was new and very 
little information existed on it anywhere, data and information 
gathering became a major activity. Ohio's project confined itself 
to one aspect of adult education, that related to employment and 
economic development. This suggested the need . to determine what 
learning resources were available to improve the productivity and 
satisfactions of adults in the workplace. For example, surveys 
sought information about noncredit continuing education activities 
in colleges and universities, the nature and extent of 
employer-sponsored instruction, and descriptions of exemplary 
^e-r^-ices—pr-ov-ided to "business/industry/government by public 
colleges and universities. In this type of research, it is easy 
to target questions and respondents, and it is also relatively 
easy to make the research an integral part of the project so that 
data collection and action-oriented activities are concurrent and 
intertwined. 

The Colorado project had as its goal the determination of the 
priority of adult education in the state and the identification of 
perceived problems and their solutions. This goal, too, calls for 
the collection of new information that is directly relevant to the 



problem addressed. The Colorado experience stressed the 
importance of "timely primary data" which is needed in addition to 
the more easily obtained secondary source data from national and 
state data banks such as census, employment, etc. 

Studies need not be formal in the sense that they utilize 
structured interviews or mailed questionnaires. Virtually all of 
the states found a need for further information as they attempted 
to implement their projects. in some cases the information 
existed from data bases established previously; in other cases 
informal methods were used to collect impressions, ideas and 
perceptions. 

Data Base Studies 

All pilot states utilized directly or indirectly studies of adult 
learning interests and participation. In some states, an 
extensive reservoir of data was already on hand. lu New York, for 
example, there are some 70 publications presenting data collected 
on the needs, interests and participation of New Yorkers in 
various forms of adult learning activities. 

Three pilot states with one or more needs assessments already on 
hand from earlier years found it necessary or desirable to conduct 
further studies. In California, for example, where there is a 
rapidly changing population, there was a specific need to 
investigate the opportunities for adult learning available to 
Spanish- speaking populations and to rural populations, which were 
both thought to be underrepresented in adult learning activities 
In other states, there was the desire to update earlier studies or 
to document trends by tracking adult participation over time. 

Another type of data base survey is just coming into prevalence 
nationwide, and it too appeared in several of the pilot states. 
While surveys of learning resources are difficult to conduct, they 
are especially critical right now for the efficient coordination 
and use of limited educational resources. There is also • 
considerable justification for a periodic updating of this 
information since "who is providing what" in the way of adult 
learning services is in considerable flux at the present time. 

While several of the pilot states conducting surveys of learning 
resources found it difficult .to obtain adequate representation 
from business and industry, the general conclusions arising out of 
these data collection efforts are that employer- sponsored 
education is not as prevalent as had been thought, that it reaches 
only a limited segment of the adult workforce, and that many 
companies are meeting only a small portion of their own human 
resource development needs through their own instructional 
programs (Ohio, Kansas) . Thus, it appears that there is an 
important role for colleges and universities to play in providing 
educational services to industry, but it is probably equally 
important to avoid the duplication of services that may result 
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from lack of communication and understanding among the multiple 
providers of education for adults. Other providers of adult 
learning services surveyed in one or more pilot states included 
professional associations, labor unions, secondary schools, adult 
basic education centers, vocational- technical education, local and 
state government, proprietary schools, cooperative extension and 
noncredit activities in colleges and universities. 



Special Studies 

Few special studies were conducted by the pilot states, largely 
because the design of the ECS project emphasized action programs 
over research exploration. Kansas, however, decided to explore 
the relatively unknown territory of the noneconomic benefits 
accruing from adult education. Their interactive method of 
conducting the study is especially interesting. After a small 
steering committee of four professionals had determined the scope 
of the study and had devised an appropriate instrument, four 
doctoral students expressed an interest in surveying different 
populations for their dissertation topics. This approach offers 
the multiple advantages of volunteer labor, involvement of future 
education leaders of the state, and more thorough investigation 
than could be conducted with the staff and resources available at 
the headquarters of the project's liaisons. 



Lessons Learned from the Studies 
Conducted by Pilot States 

Three types of learning resulted from the studies conducted in the 
pilot states. First, there were lessons about determining the 
need for information and collecting the appropriate data. Second, 
there was content learning from the information collected, and 
third, there was process learning regarding the uses to be made of 
the information. All states found a need for extensive 
information. Recommendations from project liaisons regarding the 
need for data and planning for its collection include the 
following: 

• A great deal of background information is necessary for 

planning, policy analysis and policy development. Secondary 
data sources are fairly easily attained (e.g., census and 
employment reports). Their usefulness is limited by factors 
such as lack of comparability, generality and timeline of data. 
Timely primary data, which addresses state concerns, is needed 
to supplement secondary sources. (Colorado) 

© Perceptions (or "opinion") data are useful to complement other 
sources:,: (1) when the nature of broad issues or problems is 
unclear; (2) when there is uncertainty about how widespread 
problems are; or (3) when planners are unsure of how important 
problems are to other people. Opinion studies are also 



appropriate to help find solutions to problems, and to solicit 
feedback on planning or policy options that are being 
considered. (Colorado) 

• For cost-effectiveness in opinion surveys, perceptions should 
be sought: (1) from people who are likely to have rather 
developed thoughts on the topic — both pro and con; and (2) 
from people who are general.iy knowledgeable and who can apply 
that general knowledge to specific questions. Factual 
background information can be supplied to familiarize people 
with the topic, so that they are able to make thoughtful 
judgments. Narrative comments can be encouraged to help 
clarify responses and to allow commonly misinterpreted items to 
be discarded. (Colorado) 

• TO maintain interest about a topic for which data has been 
collected, it is helpful to make immediate use of the data. 
Initial findings can be useful, even though more analysis is to 
be done. A descriptive summary report can be quickly prepared, 
including precautions about interpretation in the absence of 
more extensive analysis. Descriptive results can be used to 
respond to urgent questions. During initial presentations, 
comments can be invited. These can aid the planner to better 
interpret survey results. (Colorado) 

• California found the need for new data to address critical 
questions such as these: How do we protect educational 
services for adults in a time of resource limitations? How do 
we determine the priorities among the various educational 
services for adults? 

State reports plus supplementary materials available from the 
pilot states contain considerable content learning resulting from 
the various studies conducted, and those will not be repeated 
here. Some comment, however, should be made about the ubiquitous 
needs assessments and their contribution to statewide planning. 

There now exist hundreds, perhaps even thousands, of surveys of 
adult learning preferences and participation rates. They have 
■been analyzed in every conceivable way and there is little chance 
that anything new will be discovered by further studies of the 
type that have dominated survey research in adult education for 
more than a decade now. while in our opinion, nothing was added 
to the general pool of knowledge through the conduct of these • 
studies, there are still some good reasons for state involvement 
m such studies: 

• Survey data are inherently interesting to laymen and educators, 
alike, and they serve as an excellent vehicle for stimulating 
interest m adult learning and for enhancing discussion and 
problem identification. 

32 
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• Credibility is enhanced by having data from a state's or 
^n;2H^^^°K? P°Pl]i^tions. Although findings by this time have 

S pattern, locales do differ in the proportion of 

adults having characteristics that have been shown to make a 
difference in participation and interest, e.g., age and 
education attainment. ^> » y«= 

• The existence of instruments and technical expertise at the 
statewide level encourages local districts and regions to 
conduct their own needs assessments and to develop feelings of 
ownership in the data and an interest in addressing the 
problems identified therein. ^ 

• Participation in surveys, whether from the perspective of a 
ofn^rr °f questionnaires, respondent, interpreter of findings 

IlL ^^"^^^ heighten awareness and concern about 

tne issues in planning for the equitable and useful 
distribution of educational services to adult learners. 

IdSirin?.r»=i^^"r ^^^^^^ possessing good data banks on 

for moi?no ; an^participation is to use the surveys as a basis 
for moving from data collection and interpretation into 
action-oriented programs. But as New York observed: 

The needs assessments were usef uF in deTermin ing the 
scope of adult learning in the state and identifying 
some of the problems associated with providing full 
opportunities for adults from all backgrounds. They 
were less useful for determining solutions,- but the data 
from them were used in supporting various legislative 
proposals that have been put forward to meet some of the 
needs identified. 

Colorado also had some pertinent observations on the use of needs 
assessments, while they found that it is possible to draw some 
statewide generalizations, the data from needs and resource 
assessments were generally more useful for insti tutional- level 
o5°I^^t nl^!:°^^"^- California, however, found that their survey 
iL^t participation was one of the most important outcomes of 
their project, in part at least, because the new data on which 

5^i"5 served by existing opportunities helped 
order priorities for state funding and helped protect certain 
services from retrenchment. 

Accompl ishments 

The usual procedure with funded projects is to iudge their final 
accomplishments in the light of ?heir original indentions' ^ui 
tnere IS no precise way of doing that in this case. The oriqinal 
ECS proposal to the Kellogg Foundation, which resulted in t^ie 
funding of this effort, emphasized that the project would Jesuit 
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in a variety of action models that might be adopted^ in whole or 
in part, by other states. 



The exact character of those models was not, and could not be 
defined in advance. The operations of state government are not 
like the "experimental" and "control" group models so common to 
basic research. it was not the intention of the project to coerce 
state education leaders into some predetermined mold of an ideal 
state role in lifelong learning, and then to measure the extent to 
which they ultimately fit that mold. 

Despite these inherent limitations in the design of the ECS 
project, one can discern several types of valuable outcomes from 
the effort, all of which should be instructive to education policy 
makers in other states. These include: 

• Documented insights into exemplary state responses to key 
state-level policy issues. 

• The establishment and maintenance within the pilot states of 
improved structures and mechanisms for interagency 
communication, cooperation and for assessing adult learning 
trends and needs. 

• The development of a variety of tangible products, including 
published goal statements, draft legislation, model survey 
instruments and a wide array of reports and policy papers. 

Following is a more detailed consideration of the pilot state 
accomplishments in each of these areas. 

Response to Key Poli cy Issues 

While most of the six pilot states addressed a wide variety of 
issues that surfaced over the three-year life of this project, we 
shall select for illustration here six issues that were common to 
the experiences of all of the pilot states.'' Where appropriate, 
methods used by other states for addressing the same issues will 
also be described briefly. 

How does a state go about clarifying its role in the provision of 
adult learning services ? Although several states were concerned 
about questions pertaining to the appropriate role of state 
government in providing, coordinating, financing and regulating 



^These same six issues are also identified in New York's final 
project report as examples of the "primary policy issues of 
concern to leadership" in that state. 
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thfit It^^lnl 'k'*'-^^' Colorado made this issue central to 

civic l^«^^r^^hJ t^^l"" question they took to education and 
^irS " throughout the state, through a series of surveys 

and conferences, was what should be the priority of adult 
education in Colorado, and which groups should play what roles in 
the provision of adult education? ^-u-tes m 

°! )r^^ project, the atmosphere in Colorado was 
noMci °5 "^°"f^=i°n and competition among educators and 

m^ght'^oTa^^in llull f PP^°P^i^*^^^"^ effective roles'that the sta?e 
policVanI progra^iyro^JSL!"' establishing 

f^.^^'r*' ^-^^ addressing the problem was to solicit views from 
five education groups involved in the delivery of adult learning 
?nf, u^^?°u^^^ "^^^ combined by staff into a tentative 

«^n? ^""^ which became part of a questionnaire mailed to a broader 
sample of 269 educational and civic leaders to determine which 
llTtJ "^f! 'generalized enough and important enough to merit the 
^uff 1? 5 total of 220 state leaders responded to 

^oi^ i survey, and they showed considerable agreement and 
consistency on the nature and priority of the problems, as well as 
on the need to do something about them. f wexx as 

A follow-up survey listed eight concerns identified in the first 
whar^i'ndf identify which groups sSouJd ^a^e 
res«l^^ ^5.^^^P^"s^^'i-^ities for addressing the concerns. IL 
results or this sur^-ay, combined with earlier interview and survev 
"niS' mafor^^ri l'^^ Colorado liaisons enough materilJ to ^den^i^y"^ 

nine major challenges," These challenges were then presented ij 
vhiVh"n^-°- ccsponsored by eight education groups, at 

vvhich participants were divided into "challenge groups" and asked 
to come up with solutions to their assigned chJlleSge! 
Participants were judged "enthusiastic and task-oriented," and 
;;o?Ji n^erous suggestions are now being formulated into state 
policy choices. 

Thus, one way to clarify state roles in adult education is to ask 
lotttil throughout the state to identify problems, priorities Jnd 
possible solutions. This solution was used by most pilot states 
dLor^^^'"^i\'-r" P":i^^t, but Colorado's experience 
demonstrates that it can become a major vehicle for involving 
people m the identification of problems, the search for 
priorities and solutions, and the formulation of policy. 

How can adult educ ation be used to help the Pnnnomin 
addr^^ii^^h°" °^ the^sta ^? m one sense all of th e pilot states 
o? ^hf f t '^r^ °^ ""^^ °^ adult education in the economy 

fL l-^' "° surprise since a maj or argument 

pace 1- ih2 ^^""l^ education is the need for adults to keep 
pace with the knowledge explosion and the rapid shift toward an 
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information-based economy. The New York report puts the issue 
succinctly: 

The long-run outlook for New York State depends, more 
than anything else, upon its ability to adapt to the 
transformation of its economy from one in which growth 
is based upon the processing of goods to one in which 
growth is based upon the processing of information. New 
York and the nation are now passing through an economic 
revolution as profound aad far-reaching as the 
industrial revolution. 

Ohio made the economic revital ization of the state the focus of 
their ECS project, which "centered around a concern with lifelong 
education of adults as it relates to employment and economic 
development in the state of Ohio." 

Another more subtle issue lies just beneath the surface of this 
issue, and that is: How can the state promote cooperation and the 
maximum use of educational resources? Ohio's project addressed 
these twin issues by collecting information about what colleges 
and universities were currently offering in the way of noncredit 
courses, what kinds of educational activities were being sponsored 
by industry and what exemplary services were being provided to 
business and industry by state-assisted colleges and universities. 
In addition, Ohio developed new linkages between higher education 
and the business sector through the following activities: (1) a 
continuing education newsletter focusing on higher education 
linkages with business, industry and government; (2) a special 
linkage project to establish continuing contacts between the Ohio 
Board of Regents and statewide professional organizations and 
agencies; (3) the creation of new collaborative structures, namely 
regional Work and Learning Councils and (4) the publication of a 
booklet for business executives presenting examples of exemplary 
services provided by institutions of higher education to business 
and industry. Project directors reported evidence in the state of 
better planning and better utilization of limited resources 
through cooperation with other providers, and there are 
"structural improvements that will provide a much stronger basis 
for formulating and implementing state policy to revitalize Ohio's 
economy." 

What should be done about "turf" conflicts, and what should be the 
role of the state in resolving them ? in an era when adult 
learners constitute the only growth segment in education, there is 
considerable competition for this market. All of the pilot states 
were troubled in one way or another over the issue of turf 
conflicts. It obscures agreement, on broader issues, results in 
waste and duplication of scarce resources, and sends divisive and 
mixed messages to the legislature. 
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the clearest example of the resolution of a typical turf 
t took place m Illinois. During the course of Illinois' 
nent in the ECS project, concern arose in that state's 



Perhaps the clearest ex 
conflic 
involvem 




colleges and high schools. "unxty 



The resolution of this turf conflict was accomplished through new 
iTll^.tiT.Jf^'':'' ^^J'^^^ ^°P^^ P^-nning districts for adul? bali, 




districts 
by 
mus 



funds being approved. The funding mechanism issue was resolved bv 
establishing a standard state reimbursement rate for high school 
ooTfio^°" P^°g^^--"f provided by both high schools and community 
colleges. By requiring the adult basic and secondary education 
planning districts to submit annual plans, the state required 
cooperation among providers, while assuring that the 
waraiai^ibJe^i? guaranteed right to a free high school education 
was available to all. The legislation has now received the 
approval of the governor. 

PL!uij"L!^!J^^j^.P^°"'?^ ^.f ^^^ °!?^^ ^"^ collaboration ^m.n^ 

providers and planner s? This, too, is an issue that concerned 
most of the pilot states. Occasionally, a solution came about as 
a byproduct (often planned) of some other project activity. Ohio 
for example, used a data collection method that required l^cal 
providers to meet and discuss their various activities. Illinois 
tound tnat a needs assessment instrument developed at the state 
level encouraged local providers to conduct a cooperativl !ocal 
study; regional conferences in several of the states brought 
K!!?Z^ " f^iscuss common concern? about the future of 

consider^bJrLnh'^'^"'- however, plJced 

considerable emphasis on regional planning as they moved from 
goals to implementation strategies to mealures of progress For 

llTlfcVt Tn\T^ of regional planning and programming ^a^'made 
explicit m this statement: 

Planning and Programming. Planning and organization fnr 
aduit learn ing opportunities and development of o roarT;^ 
reg£ond Tng to adult needs sh ould be part of a loc;,i 
and/or regional base . • 

Regional or local identification of services available, 
of educational needs in the area, and a process or 
system to determine which providers can and will provide 
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what service — and then as near as possible to learners 
in the locality — was seen as a major goal. Because of 
the complexity of communication, the need for realistic 
planning, and the need for speedy program response, the 
development of 'local study groups' or regional councils 
as L promotion-coordination-communication link was 
highly valued by the Committee. 

This goal was then followed up with an implementation strategy 
which read as follows: 

Develop a regional pilot program that will involve 
providers, private and public; identify what programs 
need to be developed; and. what steps must be taken to 
serve all adult Kansans in that area. The regional 
program will serve as a model for eventual development 
of regional units covering the state. 

Finally y a measure of progress toward the accomplishment of 
goal of regional ization was stated as the "establishment of 
regional councils that cooperatively serve geographic areas 
comprehensive, coordinated manner." 



What should be the state role in the provision of information and 
guidance services ? State and national surveys have shown that one 
of the major problems in the distribution of adult learning 
services is that people are unaware of the opportunities that 
exist. Federal funding of state-created education information 
centers helped start programs for the dissemination of 
information, but since the federal help has ceased, many states 
are not addressing the problem of how to make adults aware of 
existing opportunities. New York currently has a bill before the 
state legislature for the "improvement and expansion of the system 
of education information centers* so that adults may be provided 
with appropriate education and training information to enable them 
to meet the labor demands of business and industry within the 
state." 



From the beginning, California determined that the major problem 
in their state was not the expansion of adult learning 
opportunities, but the improved coordination of existing services. 
Opportunities for low-cost postsecondary education in California 
are among the greatest in the nation , but conferences and surveys 
sponsored by the California project documented the fact that there 
are still subpopulations in the state that are seriously 
underserved. The following description of the problem is taken 
from the Cal ifornia final report: 

In the project's first year, the main policy issue 
concerned whether or not we could improve the 
coordination of the various providers of adult learning 
services in California, and whether we might coordinate 
our efforts to work with individuals and agencies 
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responsible for the information centers that provide 
information on li:felong learning activities to 
California citizens. Since we felt that California 
generally had a sufficient number and scope of learning 
- opportunities for adults, our concern was how to improve 
people's awareness of where those programs were and how 
they might become involved. 

TO address this issue, the California project invited 
representatives from organizations and agencies involved in adult 
education to a two-day conference to generate specific 
recommendations regarding information services in the state. 
Conference participants were sent a background paper entitled, A 
Report on Educational Information Services in California " (see 
Appendix E) which presented findings on which groups were served 
and what gaps existed in present education and occupation 
information, the problems of duplication and delineation of 
function among the many providers of information, the need for 
evaluation and oversight, and the difficulty of providing more 
accurate, up-to-date and comparable information throughout the 
state. 

Outcomes of the conference included a paper entitled "A Summary of 
Suggestions for Improving Education Information Services in 
California," (see Appendix E) which offered 180 specific 
suggestions in the areas of audience/priority groups, staff 
training and development, financing, oversight, evaluation, 
delivery systems (computerized, regional, local and statewide), 
definition of roles of providers, coordination and linkages, and 
elimination of duplication 

How can a state develop a comprehensive long-range approach to 
iplannin g and implementation of learning services for adults ? Th i s 
issue is left until last because it is so comprehensive that it 
constitutes an appropriate wrap-up of the issues addressed by the 
pilot states. The New York project best illustrates the 
comprehensive goal-setting approach to planning. 

The major purpose of New York's ECS project was "to develop goals 
for adult learning services in the state for the year 2000 and 
gain acceptance of the goals by the Board of Regents, the 
educational community in the state, the Governor, the Legislature, 
and the public." The goals, as finally developed, addressed 
concerns such as the public interest, the location, timing and 
providers of learning services, information and guidance services, 
quality control, assessment of learning outcomes and financing of 
adult learning, all in the year 2000. The goals, which are 
described in a widely distributed publication, were developed and 
critiqued through a series of forums held throughout the state. 
Comments from these forums were analyzed and synthesized by the 
staff and then presented to the Commissioner's Advisory Council on 
Adult Learning Services, which in turn solicited the advice and 
approval of the Board of Regents. The extensive consultative 



process used by New York took some three years and eventually 
resulted m the unanimous approval by the Board of Regents of a 
set of goals to be accomplished by the year 2000. 

The project report from New York stresses the importance of 
setting the year 2000 target date "far enough into the future to 
allow time for the changes to be made that would be necessary to 
achieve implementation, but close enough so that peoole could 
think realistically about the steps necessary to achieve them." 
The necessity for patience and the extensive and representative 
involvement of concerned parties is a theme that runs throughout 
the New York experience. The proj ect .report noted that a key 
factor — 1-1- - --i X.--.. . . 1 

enoi 

2^^- J. • v-wuiiv-ij., diju iiaviijy yooa aocumen tation so 

that new participants could review what had gone before." The 
state is now embarking upon a plan for implementation which 
involves, among other activities, an extensive "public awareness" 
campaign and the identification of indicators of progress toward 
the goals. 

The experiences of the pilot states demonstrate that despite the 
reluctance of planners to generate new demands for public 
expenditures, much can be done to plan for the emerging learning 
society m which most people will continue to learn throughout 
their lives, and many of the organizations of society v/ill be 
providers of learning services for adults. Not to plan for the 
virtual certainty of the changing role of edi57tion in the society 
would be short-sighted indeed, and the pilot states addressed some 
ot the most troublesome issues in planning for lifelong learning. 




New Str uctures for Lifelong Learning Initiatives 

During the course of this project, most of the pilot states took 
actions that resulted in the creation of new organizational 
structures, e.g., a new organization, task force or commission for 
considering or coordinating adult learning services. States 
differed greatly in the extent to which they considered lifelong 
learning a "special" topic requiring or benefitting from new 
structures, some states perceived the whole issue of lifelong 
learning as simply one aspect of ongoing planning 
responsibilities. Illinois, for example, took the position that 
It was unnecessary to establish any new structures to deal with 
statewide issues related to lifelong learning on the ground that, 

sustained progress was best insured by reshaping and enhancing 
successful efforts rather than emphasizing the initiation of new 
ones. The more common approach among pilot states, however, was 
to treat the ECS project, as "special." Frequently such special 
treatment continued in the form of post-project structures and 
projects concerned with lifelong learning. Whether new structures 
were perceived as needed or not depended on existing structures 
and mechanisms as well as on traditions of governance and decision 
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making in the state. But the perception of need for new planning 
mechanisms and structures also depended on the momentum generated 
by the ECS project activities. In general, special structures 
were more likely to arise in states where the ECS project had some 
Identification apart from ongoing planning activities. 

In Kansas, for example, there is a plan to organize "a statewide 
TasK Force Council to address issues raised in the ECS project 
report, to serve as a focal point for adult education awareness, 
to encourage implementation and response to adult education needs 
in the state." In Ohio, the development of five regional Work and 
Learning Councils is underway. Their purposes are to provide a 
structure for continuing communication and exchange of information 
regarding work and learning issues, to provide a mechanism for the 
dissemination of information, and to increase communication and 
cooperation among providers and users of adult learning services. 
At the state levels the Ohio General Assembly is considering 
legislation calling for the creation of the Ohio Business, 
Education and Government Alliance which would serve as "a 
coordinating mechanism for the long-term collaborative efforts of 
education, business/industry, and government to improve Ohio' s 
economy." A new Coordinating Council to monitor the role of 
instruction, public service and research in the revitalization of 
the state's economy is another piece of the new structures set in 
place to generate continuing communication and cooperationamong 
education, business and government. 

At the start of the ECS project. New York had a number of 
specialized structures in place to work on planning for lifelong 
learning. The commissioner of education of the State of New York 
had appointed the Commissioner ' s Advisory Council on Adult 
Learning Services, and there was also a Department Committee on 
Adult Learning Services with representation from all sectors from 
the department of education concerned with services to adults. 
These groups, with designated responsibilities, continued to 
represent a channel for developing initiatives and recommendations 
to the Board of Regents and the legislature. Apparently these 
special structures are effective.- For the last three years, adult 
learning proposals have been included in the New York Regents' 
legislative program. 

While the New York lifelong learning committees serve as examples 
of structures with designated authority to advise and recommend, 
the new structures emerging in Colorado are more informal. The 
eight education organizations that were brought together during 
the project to cosponsor the conference on addressing the nine 
challenges of lifelong learning now form an inter-organizational 
planning group that "provides a mechanism for non- threatening , 
task-oriented discussions of adult education." 

These brief descriptions of the role played by new structures in 
implementing planning and policies for lifelong learning run the 
gamut from total integration within existing statewide planning 
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structures to the creation of groups formed largely for 
communication on issues of common concern, to special committees 
and commissions charged with major responsibilities for planning 
for lifelong learning, which model works best depends largely on 
the traditions and structures of the state, but it appears that 
one useful mechanism for states wishing to give high visibility to 
planning for adult learning is the creation of special structures 
to deal with it. We can probably assume that the more prestigious 
the commission, the more the concern about adult education in the- 
state will be highlighted and given visibility. 



Other Products and Outcomes 

All of the pilot states generated a certain number of tangible 
products that are easily transported and may be used or adapted 
for use by other state planners. In this section of the project 
summary, we provide an annotated list of the products available. 
These products fall into three categories: (1) publications, (2) 
survey/assessment instruments and (3) draft legislation. 

Publications . since 1980, the six pilot states have collectively 
generated at least 29 reports and policy papers on key aspects of 
adult learning planning and policy development. (This is in 
addition to six other major reports that were developed by the 
projects national staff and selected consultants.) An annotated 
bibliography of both the national and pilot state publications 
appears in Appendix E. 

Survey/Assessment Instruments . All of the pilot states conducted 
one or more surveys or needs assessments for the specific purpose 
of amassing information that might be useful to their planning and 
policy development efforts. Some of the assessments were highly 
specialized, such as Ohio's efforts to determine the extent to 
which that state's college and university system was providing 
community services to the private business and industry sector. 
But most of the surveys were designed primarily to gather trend 
data of a more general nature. 

While the information derived from these surveys might be specific 
to the states in which the surveys were conducted, a familiarity 
with the questions that were selected for inclusion on these 
instruments can be quite instructive to leaders in other states 
who might be contemplating the conduct of surveys and assessments. 
Hence, readers are encouraged to contact the pilot state liaisons 
listed m Appendix A for copies of their survey instrumentation. 

Legislation. During the three years of this project, legislation 
was an outcome in approximately half of the pilot states. Several 
other states will move toward policies that require legislative 
action, but to date only New York has an extensive legislative 
program pertaining to adult learning. The six bills included in 
the New York Regents' 1982 legislative program addressed the 
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following topics: state aid to school districts for high school 
completion programs for adults, funds for ■ occupational programs to 
meet specified manpower needs, improvement and expansion of 
??n^n^5°? ^?foj"'^tion centers, extension of eligibiJ^irf or 
f^nJ^^tni part-time students, competitive grants for parent 

^rTicll ^I tlT^' ^^'^'^^ °^ technology for improved library^ 
NriS^K-proj^ecro^flL:™^^ °' these bills is available f?om the 

The project Advisory Committee in Kansas has submitted a 
llaJ^}^^-^^ resolution that will lay the groundwork for 
fn?J^ni^^'r ""^.P?"^^ ^° 5oals statements that have been 

deS^riSi H ''^^t ^fsolution, which is a broad description of the 

°f ^ lifelong learning program for 
iSaf^i^J introduced to each house at the beginning of the 

legislative session in January 1983;; 

Illinois has addressed the problem of making high school 
completion opportunities available to all adults through 
legislation delineating planning districts and requiring planhinq 
n^S"Sn??;/"°"* each district prior to funding. Illinois aZ so Jas 
new policies requiring program review and approval for off-camous 
?Se!e^ol ^ catalogue fo? academ^J Ubra^es! 

f^om iKiioi'I! "^''"''^ described in the final project report 
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CONCLUSIONS AND IMPLICATIONS 



Many educational leaders are distressed that at the very time when 

Srso'nar Joc?^"'^'""''^ important in meeting our changing 
personal, social and economic needs, -mainstream education seems to 
to tS^^^'?? widespread depression. Reck Niebuhr,^ af^er pointing 
?n*-«^n Jl>^l^f"g«s to education of the information society, the 
^^^^XV^^^' telecom^^ii^ations 

The mainstream higher education leadership is not 
responding to the opportunities within these challenges 
Low morale, depression and a mood of hopelessness is * 
spreading across American higher education as the 
demographic dip of the traditional market takes hold 
Instead of organizing to meet the expanding lifelong 
learning needs of the citizenry, the strategy of choice 
to meet the crisis is retrenchment of facul?y and s?af?. 

The purpose of the Kellogg grant was to help educators look ahead 
c^llTenall Jemographic and economic "^dip, to the profound ' 

Challenges to education in meeting the needs of the learning 
TJltl'';^ participating in this projec? were 

mJdl thf "»^ny. applicants because they seemed to havl 

fntHrftn 7'^-"'' ^^^^ ^° challenge of planning for a 

future m education that is not a simple extension of the past. 

That future will most certainly involve a revolution in the 
delivery systems of education; it will involve new partnerships- 
and It has already involved the adult citizenry in the widlst 
participation in education that the world has ever known. ?he 
parifcIoaLI'^^r^ '''''f that 42.4 percent of Califo^Ma ;durtl 
K^i^i^? m some form of organized instruction last year. Not 
to plan for such sweeping change in the role of education in the 
society would be short-sighted indeed. But the pi^of spates faced 
the same problems that other states face - reduced fundinq 
PuSnc''crfidinL°''"d priorities, pessimist anS'lack of 

L^pefor^t^^m^Jate new ^l^^ °^ ^° 

Pilot states rose to the challenge in very different ways The 
n^otc^^'^i conclusion that can be drawn'^from this t^?ee:yea5 
project on Enhancing the State Role in Lifelong Learning is that 
^f^S'^^ the nationwide depressed economy, it is possi^Je to do 
almost anything about addressing the issue of lifelong learning 
that planners decide needs to be done. The implication arising 
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from such a sweeping assertion is important; it means, be careful 
what you set out to do, for the chances are reasonably good that 
you will accomplish it. At least such is the experience of the • 
pilot states. To be sure, planners accomplish their goals by 
assessing the political and economic climate of their state and 
setting their aspirations accordingly, but planning involves 
creating climates as well as accepting them. Under the heading of 
"Learnings to be Shared with Planners in Other States," we find 
this piece of advice in the New York report. "It is critical to 
recognize that gaining consensus and action on policies that are 
not initially high on the priority list of key actors takes time, 
takes consistent advocacy, and takes persistence." 

The corollary to the observation that goals, great and small, are 
likely to be accomplished is that in the present climate of 
competing priorities, planners found ways to avoid head-on 
competition and controversy. Sometimes they opted for low 
visibility, keeping their heads below the parapet and 
concentrating on gathering information, analyzing options and 
seeking solutions to recognized problems. At other times, 
however, high visibility was critical to gaining widespread 
support and cooperation. In these instances, high visibility 
activities were characterized by careful neutrality in making sure 
that all voices were heard, that conflicting organizations and 
agencies were represented, and that differing ideas and opinions 
were thoroughly aired. 

Perhaps the most effective strategy for avoiding competition with 
competing priorities lay in the definition of the planning 
process. If the process could be defined so that there were no 
losers then visibility is an asset rather than a problem, and 
cooperation and support can be sought with vigor. It would be 
hard to find losers in the Ohio project, to cite but one example, 
where enhancing the role of education in the economic 
revitalization of the state would seem to benefit everyone. Time 
spent on the original formulation and design of the planning 
process is, without doubt, time well spent. 

There were many studies conducted within the pilot states in the 
course of the three years. They ranged from data collection to 
policy studies to doctoral dissertations. No simple assessment 
can be made of their value, but distinguishing between studies 
that are essential and which will merely reinvent the wheel is not 
always an easy task. It becomes critically important, however, in 
times of diminished resources. 

A few tentative guidelines might be suggested from our 
observations of studies conducted during this project. Many of 
the more extensive (and expensive) studies start with a review of 
the literature. All too frequently, however, the commitment has 
already been made to do the study regardless of what the review 
shows about the state of existing knowledge. Perhaps funding for 
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^^^^fn^^^S^'^^^/uu^ Stages, first the demonstration of 

need, and then, if the need exists, the collection of data. 

S^^ofa^nlr^'^f^'^n ^^^^ ^^^"^^ relevant to the type of studies done 
nL? ^ t\ inquire m advance how the findings will be 
used, 1 e. what would be done differently if planners knew the 
rllT.l.l" questions they are asking?"^ m lo-cal^Id bisic 

Sh^thfr emerge much later, but then the question is 

omSl! research is a desirable function fo? a planning 

n?^nninn^?r^'°"^ improving the information base upon which 

planning is done are not meant to underplay the importance of 
h^^ifnl conducting analyses, only to make them more 

helpful end useful Most of the studies done in the pilot states 
were clearly helpful, and the iterative processes of building the 
project with sound, up-to-date information that is relevant to the 
populations concerned, cannot be overemphasized. 

nr^^ii^.:; f^^^^o^^^J t^^^ accomplishments of the pilot states stand 
pretty well on their own mer.it, a wcrd should be said about th^ 
implications of such accomplishments for other ItKes The fi?st 
ihat'hJ^r^^'^"'^' important for other planner^ to knot ' 
what has been done as well as to see what migh? be done. The 
state reports and other materials available "through the pilo? 
s^a^; of ground of information regarding the current 

state of the art in statewide planning for lifelong learning The 
materials are easily available and constitute a rich souJce^of 
oon^^^« l^^l experience. Appendix E of this summary report 
In nil L^^^^ '^ descriptions of the materials available, where 
to get them and any associated costs. We hope that this 

ln'othe%''°s?a?is ■ ^'^^"^^ ^° P^^" ^^^^^-^ ^ — 

Jhr?°='^ arising out of these accomplishments is that 

the X sues addressed by the pilot states are universal and 
multifaceted. They trouble most planners in mos^states? and 
there are no simple resolutions, but the evidence is that they can 
^hJ H^'^^K^^-^^^^^^^^^^^^^^y ^"^ imaginatively. it is our Sope 
for liUn^i'?^ experiences, information and%trateg ies , planning 
for lifelong , learning will be made more efficient and effective. 
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Appendix A 
ROSTER OP PILOT STATE LIAISONS 



Janis Cox Coffey 

California Postsecondary Education 

Commission 
1020 12th Street 
Sacramento, CA 95814 
916/322-8006 

Timothy Grieder and Sheila Knop 
Colorado Commission on Higher. 

Education 
1550 Lincoln Street 
Denver, COL:.... 80203L • 
303/866-2726 

Robert A. Wallhaus 

Illinois Board of Higher Education 

500 Reisch Building 

4 West Old Capitol Square 

Springfield, IL 62701 

217/782-3442 

Gene Kasper 

Kansas Board of Regents 
1416 Merchants Bank 
Topekar KS 66612 
913/296-3421 

Norman D. Kurland 

Adult Learning Services 

New York State Education Department 

Room 23 2M, EB 

Albany, NY 12234 

518/474-8940 

Patricia A. Skinner 
Ohio Board of Regents 
3600 State Office Tower 
30 East Broad Street 
Columbus, OH 43215 
614/466-6000 
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Appendix 
ROSTER OF PLANNING 



Dr. K. Patricia Cross, Chairperson 
Harvard Graduate School of Education 
337 Gutman Library, Appian Way 
Cambridge, MA 02138 
617/495-3462 



Dr. Robert Benton 

State Superintendent of Public 

Instruction 
Grimes State Office Building 
Des Moines, lA 50319 
515/281-5294 

The Honorable Edward Burns, Jr, 
State Representative & Chairman, 

Basic Education Committee 
3480 Felton Street 
Cornwells Heights, PA 19020 
215/757-0840 

Dr. G. Wayne Brown 
Tennessee Higher Education 

Commission 
501 Union Building, Suite 300 
Nashville, TN 37219 
615/741-3605 



The Honorable Charles Campbell 
State Senator 
State Capitol 
Honolulu, HI 96813 
808/548-4173 



Dr. James W. Hall, President 

Empire State College 

State University of Nev/ York 

2 Union Avenue 

Saratoga Springs, NY 12866 

518/587-2100 



BOARD MEMBERS 



Dr. Lee G. Henderson, Director * 
Division of Community Colleges 
Florida State Department of 

Education 
310 Collins Building 
Tallahassee, FL 32304 
904/488-1721 

Dr. Richard M. Millard, Pres. 
Council on Postsecondary 

Accreditation 
One Duponc Circle, #760 
Washington, DC 20036 
202/452-1433 

Dr. Edward Q. Moulton, Chancellor 

Ohio Board of Regents 

State Office Tower ^ 36th Floor 

30 East Broad Street 

Columbus, OH 43215 



Dr. Allan Odden, Director 
Policy Analysis and Research 
Education Commission of the 
States 

1860 Lincoln Street, Suite 300 
Denver, CO 80295 
303/830-3842 

Dr. Harry M. Snyder, Exec. Dir. 
Council on Higher Education 
West Frankfort Office Complex 
U.S. 127 South 
Frankfort, KY 40601 
502/564-3553 

Project Staff 

William J. Hilton, Director 
Linda West Bing, Assistant Dir. 
Judi Worker y Administrative 

Assistant 
Education Commission of the 

States 

1860 Lincoln Street, Suite 300 
Denver, CO 80295 
303/830-3847 
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ROSTER OF ASSOCIATE STATE LIAISONS 



ALASKA - Jane Byers Maynard, Alaska Commission on Postsecondary 

Education, Pouch F, Juneau, Alaska 99811. 
907/465-2854 

ARIZONA - William B. Phillips, Arizona Board of Regents, 1535 

West Jefferson, Suite 121, Phoenix, Arizona 85007. 
602/255-4082 

ARKANSAS - Thomas Spencer, Director, Arkansas Department of Higher 

Education, 1301 West 7th, Little Rock, Arkansas 

72201. 501/371-1441 
CONNECTICUT - Donald Winandy, Board of Higher Education, 61 Woodland 

Street, Hartford, Connecticut 06101. 203/566-3912 
DELAWARE - John Corrozi, Executive Director, Postsecondary Education 

Commission, 820 French Street, 4th Floor, Wilmington, 

Delaware 19801. 302/571-3240 
DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA - Sheila Drews, O.C. Commission on Postsecondary 

Education, 614 H Street, N.W., Room 817, Washington, 

D.C. 20004. 202/727-3685 
FLORIDA - Patrick Dallet, Department of Education, 1701 Capitol, 

Tallahassee, Florida 32301. 904/488-1812 
GEORGIA - Howard Jordan Jr., Board of Regents University System of 

Georgia, 244 Washington Street, S.W., Atlanta, GA 

30334. 404/656-2256 
IDAHO - Milton Small, Office of the State Board of Education, 650 

West State Street, Boise, Idaho 83720. 208/334- 

2270 

INDIANA - George Weathersby, Executive Director, Commission for 

Higher Education, 143 West Market Street, Suite 400, 

Indianapolis, Indiana 46204. 317/232-1900 
IOWA - Forrest Van Oss, Iowa Lifelong Learning Project, P.O. Box 385, 

Pella, Iowa 50219. 515/628-1946 
KENTUCKY - Roy Peterson, Council on Higher Education, U.S. 127 South, 

Frankfort, Kentucky 40601. 502/564-5483 
LOUISIANA - Carol Coltharp, Board of Regents, 1530 One American 

Place, Baton Rouge, Louisiana 70825. 504/342-4253 
MAINE - Constance H. Carlson, University of Maine, Orono, Maine 

04401. 207/581-1110 or 207/947-0336 
MARYLAND - Sheldon Knorr , Executive Director, State Board of Higher 

Education, 16 Francis . Street , Annaoolis, Maryland 

21401. 301/269-2971 
NEBRASKA - Sue Gordon-Gessner , Nebraska Coordinating Commission for 

Postsecondary Education, 301 Centennial Mall South, 

P.O. Box 95005, Lincoln, NE 68509. 402/471-2847 
. NEW HAMPSHIRE - Eric Brown, New ' ampshire College and University 

Council, 2321 Elm Street, Manchester, iNew Hampshire 

03104. 603/669-3432 
NEW JERSEY - Haskell Rhett, ; New Jersey Department of Higher Education, 

225 West State Street, Trenton, New Jersey 08625. 

609/292-8770 

NEW IdEXICO - Donald Stuart, Executive Secretary, Board of Educational 

Finance, 1068 Cerrillos Road, Santa Fe, New Mexico 
87503. 505/827-2115 
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NORTH DAKOTA - Richard L . Davison, Board of Eigte -"^,ir-^— — r., :s±a.in^. 

Capitol f Bismarck, North Dako- 3SBur . Tdl/ 
224-2965 

PENNSYLVANIA - The Honorable Edward F. Burns f Jr., State Representative 

and Chairman, Basic Education Committee, Pennsylvania 
House of Representatives, Box 5, Harrisburg, PA 
17120. 717/783-2520 

RHODE ISLAND - Carl A. Trendler, Rhode Island Office of Higher Educa- 
tion, 199 Promenade Street, Providence, R.I. 
02908 . 401/277-2685 

SOUTH CAROLINA - Cannon R. Mayes, South Carolina Commission on 

Higher Education, 1429 Senate Street, Columbia, 
South Carolina 29201. 803/758-2407 

TENNESSEE - John Bogert, Tennessee Higher Education Commission, 501 

Union Building, Suite 300, Nashville, Tg'. 37219. 
615/741-3605 

TEXAS - David T. Kelly, Texas Coordinating Board, P.O. Box 12788 - 

Capitol Station, Austin, Texas 78711. 512/ 
475-3413 

VIRGINIA - Mr. Larrie Dean, Council of Higher Education for Virginia, 

700 Fidelity Building, 9th and Main streets, 
Richmond, VA 23219. 804/225-2605 

WISCONSIN - Donald M. Brill, Wisconsin Board of Vocational/Technical 

and Adult Education, Hill Farms, 7th Floor, 
4802 Sheboygan Avenue, Madison, WI 53702. 
608/266-2449 

WISCONSIN - Jean Evans, Chancellor, University of Wisconsin Extension, 

527 Extension Building, 432 N. Lake Street, Madison ^ 
WI 53706. 608/262-3786 

WISCONSIN - Dwight Stevens, Department of Public Instruction, 126 

Langdon, Madison, WI 53703. 608/266-1771 
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Appendix D 

QUICK REFERENCE GUIDE TO PILOT STATE EXPERIENCES UNDER THE PROJECT 



X X X X X X 

X X X X X 

X X X X 

X X X 



STATO conmmci^s c/S^L'if S oh 

A. Establishing and Maintaining State-Level Advisory Committees 

1. The nature and role of appropriate leadership in any state-level plan- 
nlng effort. 

2. Establishing voluntary inter-agency advisory committees (selecting 
committee mmbers, inviting them to serve, sustaining their interest 

and cooperation, etc.). X a a a a a 

3- Resolving "turf" battles among advisory group members. X X X X X X 

The importance of goal statements in focussing the deliberations of 

planning groups. X X X X 

5. The importance of maintaining communication among advisory group members. X X X X X X 

6. Financing state-level deliberations through the creative use of limited 
funds from a variety of sources. X X X X X X 

7. Developing strategies for implementing state goals and objectives. X XX 

8. Winning widespread support and visibility for adult learning ihitla-r 
tives (by selecting priorities that appeal to most of the "poHer 

groups" within a state). ^ ^ 

9. Insuring that the deliberations of planning groups are widely and re- 
gularly communicated to other interested parties in the state. ^ XX X X 

10. Methods of building consensus on proposed adult learning initlativesi 

a. through advisory group meetings X X X X X X 

b. through local and regional forums ^ ^ ^ 

c. through statewide conferences X X X X 

d. using the "futures invention" group planning process XXX 



11. Strategies for winning legislative support for adult learning policies 

and programs. ^ ^ 

12. Strategies for sustaining public interest in the policy development 
process over the often lengthy periods during which • these poll ciea are 

being debated. ^ 

13. Strategies for preserving gains in the extension of adult learning ' 

^ services during a period of fiscal stringency. X 
1^. Limitations/pit falls in the establishment and maintenance of state- 
level advisory groups. ^ 



X X 



X 

X X X X X 



(Over) 
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PILOT STATES 

STATE OOMPETENGIES ^ GA 00 KS IL NY QH 

3. Conducting Statewide Assessments of Adult Learning Needs and Resources 



1. Building broad-based support and cooperation for the conduct of needs/re- 
source assessments. 

2, Selecting an appropriate approach toward data collectioni 



X X X X X X 



a, Delphi survey technique j[ 

b, individual face-to-face interviews X X X X X X 

c, sample telephone surveys X x X 

d, "secondary research" (using appropriate and timely published data 

from a variety of sources) XX X 

e, winniaag consensus at state-level conferences XXX XX 

3. Financing state-level assessments, X X X X X X 

4. Selecting the populations to be surveyed (effective sampling tech- 
niques and approaches), X X X X X X 

5. Designing appropriate data collection Instruments and procedures 

(questionnaires, Interview giaides, etc), X X X X X X 

6, Devising inexpensive data collection methods • X X 

7, Examples of data collection Intruments available upon request, X X X X X X 

8, Suggested standard items for adult learning surveys that would permit 
interstate comparisons of findings, X X X X X X 



9i Compiling information from each of the agencies and organizations re- 
presented on the statewide planning group. X X X X X X 

10, Developing and maintaining centralized data collection systems ttet 

enable states to monitor adult learning trends. X X X 

11, Conducting inventories of adult learning resources (instructional 
offerings, counseling services, etc.) in both the public and private 

> sectors. XX X 

12, Contracting for the conduct of assessments by external research firms 

(including procedures for developing an RFP)» X X X 

13 • Analyzing survey data and instruments from other states and relating 

them to the needs of your state. X X X X X X 

14. Assessing the riature and scope of noncredlt adult learning opportuni- 
ties within the state. XX X 

15. Assessing the Impact of the state's cooperative extension services 

upon adult participation rates. X 

16. Assessing the extent to which business and industry conduct or sponsor 

adult learning opportunities. ' X X 
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. - PILOT STATES 

3TATE OOHPETENGIES ^ CA CO KS IL NY OH 

17. Packaging assessment reisults in a jnanner that facilitates their consump- 
tion by state education policy makers. X X X X X X 

18. Utilizing survey results to promote public support £uid understanding 

of adult learning needs. XXX XX 

19. Methods of helping policy makers establish priorities in the light of 

the data collected. X X X X X 

20. Examples of how key findings in pilot state assessments were used to 

influence planning and policy development. XXXXXX 

3. Adult Learning as a Vehicle for Economic Development 

1. The importance of local and regional planning entitles in effecting 
industry/edu cation (i/e) cooperaticai . (How to establish and support 

local "work and learning councils.") X XX 

2. How to involve the private sector in state-level planning and policy 
development efforts, (Persuading business and education leaders to work 

together.) X X 

3« Establishing and maintaining a state-level entity, comprised of public 

and private representatives, that would coordinate i/e initiatives. X X 

kt The importance of maintaining communication among the members of state 

I/E groups and their respective constituencies. X 
5« The importance of goal statements (and state master plans) in focus^^ 

the deliberations of i/e groups. X XX 

6. Listing of specific steps that state government might take to promote 

I/E cooperation. X X X X X X 

7. Assessing the nature and extent to which business and industry conduct 

or sponsor adult learning opportunities. X 

8. Effecting cooperation between state education agencies and public agen- 
cies that are concerned with economic development. XX X X 

9« How to assess the extent to which a state's education delivery system is 
responsive to the needs of the business community. 
10. Sample assessment instruments for #9. X 
U. Examples of how schools and colleges are helping to bolster the product- 
ivity of business. X X X X X X 

12. How to plan, conduct, and evaluate "linkage conferences" that bring to- 
gether representatives of business, government, and education. X X 

13. Overcoming internal barriers to i/e that exist in both colleges and 

companies. X X 

— , *— ' - 

\, \ (Over); j^" '"^/Vy 'v 
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STATE OOHPETHICIES 



PILOT STATES 
GA CD KS IL NY OH 



Ik. How schools and colleges can be used to bolster productivity among public 

employees. X 

15. How to set up a network of campus i/e liaisons. X 

16. Using futuristic projections to determine job training and retraining needs. X 

17. Advantages and methods of publicizing the extent to which the education com- 
munity is responding to the business community. X 

18. Publishing a directory of education/training opportunities available in the 

public and private sectors. X 

19. Limitations/pitfalls associated with pursuing an i/e focus id.thin a state. X X X X X X 

D. The Noneconomic Benefits of Adult Learning 

1. Definition of this type of benefit, and a consideration of its usefulness 

in state-level planning and policy development. X 

2. Description of one state's development and use of noneoonomic benefits 

data. X 
3« Example of a special instrument and related procedures that have been devel- 
oped for use in compiling this sort of information. X 
4. Discussion of the use of this instrument and procedures with regard to the 
following groups of adult learners s 

a. registered nurses X 

b. aduJ.ts pDXticipating in the liansas cooperative extension service X 

c. adults parti cipating in learning opportunities provided by Kansas busi- 
nesses, vocationsil/technical schools, and community colleges. X 

d. adults learning at Kansas adult education centers X 
5« Limitations/pitfalls in the use of noneconomic analyses to justify/evaluate 

adult learning initiatives. X 

E. Outreach Services to Adult Learners 

1. Establishing and maintaining an advisory committee on off-csunpus pro- 

grajnming that might help in defining; ^^uality criteria for such efforts. X X 

2. Resolving conflicts about which instituCions are best able to serve 

various types of adults. XX X 

3« How to assess the need for additional outreach services. X X X X X X 

4. Coordinating the delivery of "educational brokering" services within a 

state. X 
5« Solving the problem of reaching historically underserved segments of the 

adult population. X X 
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STATE OOMPETENGIES 



PILOT STATE? 
OA 00 KS IL NY OH 



6. Examples of state outreach activities i 

a. History, description, financing, and impact of & niodel "Rural 

Education Center" (REG) for adults, 
"b* Description of the design, operation, and impact of an EIC 

program in a large state. 

c. Planning for the expanded use of the new communications technolo- 
gies (television, computers, telephone, satellites, etc.) to serve 
distance leaimers. 

d. Establishing a statewide system of shaxing library resources among 
both on-campus and off-campus learning centers. 

?. Examples of policies related to the review and approval of off-campus 
Xorogramming . 

8. Limitations/pitfalls in the state-level design and conduct of outreach 
activities. 

WHO TO CONTACT IN THE PILOT STATES FOR MORE INFORMATION 



XXX 



XXX 



X 
X 

X 
X 



Ms. Janis Cox Coffey 

California Postsecondary Education Commission 
1020 - 12th Street 
Sacramento, California 
916/322-8006 

Dr. Sheila Xhop 

Colorado Commission on Higher Education 

2608 AvDcet Road 

Fort Collins, Colorado 80526 

303/223-85^2 

Dr. Robert A. Wallhaus, Deputy Director 

Illinois Board of Higher Education 

•500 Reisch Building 

k West Old Capitol Square 

Springfield, Illinois 6270I 

217/782-3/|if2 



Dr. Gene Kasper 
Kansas Board of Regents 
1^16 Merchants Bank 
Topeka, Kansas 66612 
913/296-3^21 

Dr. Norman Kurland, Executive Director 

Adult Learning Services 

New York State Fducation Department 

Room 232M, EB 

Albany, New York I223/1 

5l8//f 7/^-5972 

Dr. Patricia A • Skinner 
Ohio Board of Regents 
3600 State Office Tower 
30 East Broad Street . 
Columbus, Ohio 43215 
614/^6-6000 
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A?INOTATED BIBLIOGi^S''oF^p|oJECT PUBLICATIONS 



Publications Availab le from v.r<z* 

Linda West Bing, state Policies and Programs in S nnnor-^- of Adult 
sH rdall LfyS^;L°^ Select .ed_States. EC S, July, 1982. Draw s 
upon data collected from ten states to illustrate what states 
S support of adult learning, how and with what degree 

of success. The report focuses upon what these states are doing 
to promote efficiency, quality and access to adult learning by 
legislative and procedural means, and also comments on Se ^ 
Price?''$l.oS! ^^^^^ funding of adult learning activities. 

Purga and William Hilton, Financing Adult 
Learning; A Spotlight o n the States , ECS, July, 1982. Discusse s 
Key issues related^o the financing of adult l4arning and pr" 
sents a strategy whereby states might more clearly establish 
their priorities m this area. The paper looks at historical 
financing trends, current issues and needs in the area of finance, 
and a strategy for the collection and analysis of information 
about current finance needs in the states. Price: $3.00? 

William Hilton, Adult Learni ng Innovations; Vehicles for Sn n-i.i and 
Economic Progress , ECS, July, 1982. Discusses the policy Lnpli - 

""^"^ technological innovations in the plan 
and delivery of adult learning services. Paper includes des- 
™^ ° ^f^^e^y of innovations (such as telecourses. 



economic Progress, ECS, July, 198 2. Discusses the policy impli - 

""^"^ technological innovations in the planning 
and delivery of adult learning services. Paper includes des- 
™^ ° ^f^^e^y of innovations (such as telecourses, 

computer-assisted instruction, satellites, and instructional 
telephone networks ) along with a consideration of the financial 
and policy implications of using these approaches . Pr ice : $ "oo . 

J.B. Hefferlin, editor. Enhancing the State Role in Life long Learn- 

SiJ!!^!^:!^'!; °^ ^''^ ^^{p^iot Stat... pr.., n....g:; ^^ 

Reflects aecaiied reports of pilot state activities under the 
project, ^as written by the principal project liaisons in Cali- 

Illinois, Kansas, New iork and Ohio. Ealh 
report includes specific advice and suggestions for possible 
adoption by education planners in other states. Price: $4.50. 

^ ^??5i?i^^f°" •''^ William, Hilton, Enhancing the State Role in 
■ Lifelong Learning; A Summary of th e Project . ECS. Deg.»mhAT-. i -qq? 

tlttitl-T^^'-^^^ activities of thi six pilot stSel ^nd 
synthesizes the outcomes of the entire effort. A series of 
helpful appendices list the names and addresses of all of the 
pilot and associate state liaisons, summarizes specific areas 
of experience in which the pilot states might be helpful to 
planners_xn other states, and present an annotated bibliography 
of all of the project publications. Price: $4.00. ' f 

William Hilton, "Building Consensus on Adult Learning Policy Alterna- 
tives," ECS, January, 1983. A pamphlet that summarizes the 

pilot state experiences ii\ their efforts to establish and main- 
tain collaborative planning mechanisms, and to utilize less 
formal means of winning support in the definition and implementa- 
tion Of adult learning policy alternatives. Price: $2.50 
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William Hiltoiif "Adult Learning Innovations: Vehicles for Social 
and Economic Progress/' ECS, JanuarVf 1983. Summarizes the 
experiences of the pilot states in the area of industry/educa- 
tion cooperation/ with a particular emphasis upon how schools 
and colleges can help to promote human resources development. 
Price: $2.50 

William Hiltonf VHow to Ascertain the Demand for Adult Learning 

Services in Your State/" ECS, January , 1983. A pamhplet that_ i*' 
summarizes the pilot state experiences in the area of conducting 
surveys and needs assessments that yielded useful planning data, 
and in the use of those data for plannning and policy develop- 
ment purposes. Price: $2.50 

William Hilton, "The Non-Economic Benefits of Adult Learning," ECS, 
January, 1983. Summarizes work perfomed in Kansas under the 
general direction of Charles R. and Margery K. Oaklief (Kansas 
State University) that focuses upon the benefits and character- 
istics of adult learners in that state. Price: $2.50 

William Hilton, "Reaching out to Adult Learners: The Why and The 
How of It," ECS, January, 1983. A pamphlet that summarizes 
the experiences of the pilot states in their efforts to design, 
develop and maintain programs and services that would maximize 
adult leaurner access to further learning opportunities. Price: 
$2.50 

Pilot State Publications 

California 

Janis Cox Coffey, "The ECS/California Lifelong Learning Project: A 
Case Study, California Postsecondary Education Commission, 
December, 1982. Siammarizes the activities of this state tinder 
the three-year project.** 

Clare Rose and Cheryl C. Graesser, Adult Participation in Lifelong 

Learning Activities in Calif ornia . Evaluation and Training Insti- 
tute, California, 1981. Reports the findings of a statewide 
survey commissioned by the California Postsecondary Education 
Commission to determine the actual participation rattas and pre- 
ferences of adults in various lifelong learning activities 
throughout the state. 

"Learning Activities of California Adults, " Staff Report, California 
Postsecondary Education Commission, California, 1982. Summarizes 
the findings of survey research literature on the characteristics 
of adult learners, raises policy issues and provides an analytic 
framework for policy discussion. 

Janis Cox Coffey, "Protecting Educational Services for Adults in a 
Time of Retrenchment," California Postsecondary Education Com- 
mission, May, 1982. A policy statement developed with the 
guidance of the Statewide Advisory Committee to the ECS/California 
Lifelong Learning Project. 

* Materials available from ECS may be recpaested for the prices 

indicated from the Publications Department, Education Commission of 
the States, 1860 Lincoln, Suite 300, Denver, Colorado 80295. 
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Colorado 

Sheila Knop, The Colorado Case; Experiences and Accomplishments 

of the Colorado Lifelong Learning Project , Colorado Commission 
on Higher Education (CCHE) , September, 1982. Includes descrip- 
tions of the environment for state-level planning in Colorado, 
the objectives of the ECS/Colorado project, project activities 
and preliminary outcomes. Incorporates sample survey instru- 
ments that were designed to solicit educator and lay citizen 
perspectives on adult learning issues and the state's role in 
resolving them.** 

Sheila Knop, Data for Policy and Program Decision-Making (Working 
Title), CCHE, Forthcoming, March, 1983. A publication that 
integrates project data with Census data for Colorado, 1970 
and 1980. 



Sheila Knop, Technical Report; A SoTirce Book on Colorado Adult 

Learning and Education Issues, Potential Solutions and Policy 
^ll2.i£es (Working Title), CCHE, Forthcoming, May, 1983. fii 
addition to the data-based source book, several summary capers, 
highlighting key Colorado issues and alternatives will be availa- 
ble. 

Sheila Knop, Public Opinion Studies; Low-Cost Methods for Soliciting 
Perspectives of f-hP Public and S pecial Interest Rrn nn. 
S^sJLn^'^^SJf ? presentation in the Political Science Section, 
western Social Science Association, Annual Meeting, April, 1983. 

Illinois 

Robert Wallhaus and Tim Rock, Education Commission of the States 

Lifelong Learning^Pro ject Pilot State Report: Illin ois. Illinni.s 
i^oara oi Higher Education, December, 19^1 Summarizes the 
activities of this state under the three-year project.** 

The 1982 Survey of Adult Learning, staff Report, Illinois Board of 
Higher Education, Forthcoming early in 1983. Report will 

a recent- random sampling of households 
that was designed to determine the nature and extent of adult 
learning^ m this state. This survey updates a 1978-79 sample 
survey that was conducted^ Car the same purpose. Copies of the 
instruments and procedure;^ used in the conduct of both surveys 



Policies Related to the Review and Approval of Off-Campus Pr ograms 
? .1 !^^^^^^^' independent Colleges an d Universitii T T 

and Out-of-state Institutionc. . Staff Report, Illinois Board of 
Higher Education, Fall, 1982. Reports on the work of a state- 
level advisory committee that was established to assist the 
Board s staff in defining quality criteria for off -campus pro- 
graitmiincT . t'is^ 
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Kansas 

Gene Kasper, Kansas; Enhancing the State Role in Lifelong Learning , 
Kansas Board of Regents , December f 1982. Summarizes the activi- 
ties of this state under the three-year project.** 

Non-Credit Continuing Education Activities in Kansas Universities 
and Colleges FY 1979-1981 ^ Staff Report, Kansas Board of 
Regents f 1982. The report presents the findings of an evalua- 
tion of all noncredit offerings available from Regents univer- 
sities f community colleges and private colleges and universities 
in the state. Data is presented on a series of factors grouped 
by local institution program control and responsibility, coopera-- 
tive progrcun responsibility with another institution or agency, 
and host services. 

Non-Credit. Continuing Education Activities in Regents JCnstitutions 
in Kansas, FY 1979-1981 , Staff Report, Kansas Board of Regents, 
1982. Presents the findings of a three-year evaluation of all 
continuing education non-credit offerings from six Kansas Regents 
universities, based on a series of factors including purpose 
of instruction, funding sources, participant and instructor 
qualifications and nvutiber and content of activities. 

Goals for Kansas in Adult Learning - The Use of the Futures Invention 
Process for Goal Setting , Staff Report, Kansas Board of Regents, 

1982. A summary of the "futures invention" process as it was 
applied in projecting a futxire for adult learning in Kansas by 
the year 2000. The report describes the process, as well as 
the goals that resulted from the process, and initiatives to 
implement those goals. 

Techniques for Assessing Organized and Structured Non-Credit Learning 
Opportunities , Staff Report, Kansas Board of Regents, Forthcoming, 

1983. The report develops a rationale for assessing organized 
and structured learning opportunities that impact on economic 
development activities. Included is a recommended assessment 
technique and instrument and a summary of findings from an 
evaluation of business and industrial learning opportunities 

• available diiring 1981 in Kansas. 

Charles R. and Margery M. Oaklief , The Benefits and Characteristics 
of i@ to .t Learning in Kansas , Prepared for the Kansas Board of 
Retff^^^ -December, 1982. ExffS^aas %e- non-economic bc^nefits, 
ihi^^^^^§p^r societal, th|:|--/^^^^|j to the state because of 
adult participation in further r|$rning opportunities. Four 
different groups of learners were'' surveyed to determine actual 
benefits. These groaps included participants in cooperative 
extension activities/ nurses, community college adult students, 
and participants in adult basic literacy classes. 
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continuing Education Needs and Interests of Kansas Adults r Staff 
Report, Kansas Board of Regents, Kansas, 1981. Personal 
interviews with 998 randomly selected Kansas citizens to 
detRntiine educational needs, interest and barriers in educa- 
tional opportunities. 

Suimnary and Highlights of Continuing Education Needs and Interests 
of Kansas Adult L ^ ^arners ,. Staff Report ^ Kansas Board of Regents, 
Kansas^ 1981. Iciantif icd ciors of important and major findings 
and results from a personal iaitierview of 998 randomly selected 
Kansans in which needs and in^.arests were expressed. 

A Description and Summar y of Org anized and Structured Learning 

Opportunities throug h th ^^^Kcinsa s C o operative Extension Service , 
Kansas Board of Re^jentc T ri^asiiS:. 1982 . A survey of all 
organised and structu:.?.d learning opportunities for adults 
offered during a calendar year by all Kansas Cooperative 
Extension personnel including delivery foiTaat^ content, time. 
and level and type of instruction. 

New York 

New York State Goals for Adult Learning Services ^ Office of Adult 
Learning Services^ State Education Department, New York, 1981. 
Presents eight goals for adult learning services in New York 
by the year 2000. "Sha format includes backgroxand information 
for each goal, a history of the development of the goals and 
a futures-orien-Led conclusion. 

"Regents 1982 Legislative Program: Selected Bills Affecting Adult 
Learning," Office of Adult Learning Services, State Education 
Department, New York, 1982. A one-page description of the 
New York Board of Regents 1982 legislative program. It includes 
a brief simmiary of each of the bills. 

Norman D. Kurland, New York Case Study , Office of Adult Learning 

Services, State Education Department, December, 1982. Sxommarizes 
the activities of this state under the three-year project.** 

••plan to Learn: A Public Awareness Program for Adult Learning in 
New York State, " Of f ice of Adult Learning Services, State 
Education Department, October 20, 1982. Presents a plan for 
a state-level campaign to promote public awareness of the 
importance of adult learning. Other states, interested in 
launching similar campaigns, will find this document instructive. 

New York State Education Department Publicatiorts Related to Adult 
~ Learning Services , Office of Adult Learniw Services , Sta te 
Education Department, November 1982. An unannotated biblio- 
graphy of 71 publications on key aspects of adult learning that 
have been developed by various offices within the department: 
Some of the publications listed are in Spanish. This seven-page 
document also identifies the source of each publication, and 
provides cost information where appropriate". 
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^4?!^?!!.°''-.^°"!''!'^^^ continuing Edu c ation Activities in Ohio. 
1980-1981, Staff Report, Ohio Board of Regents, Ohio, 1981 i 

Continuing Educa t ion Activities in Ohio: 

mu ■ ~ Statt Report, Ohio Board of Regents, Ohio, 1982. 

These reports present findings of regents ' -commissioned 
surveys of noncredit learning opportunities in the two- 
and four-year, public and private postsecondary insti- 
tutions in Ohio. The piarpose of the survey was to 
ascertain trends regarding the type and number of non- 
creait offerings available, major target audiences served, 
and location of offerings. 

'''"^^!Cr^!!!!°f^'^.'"^^^^"^-j;''^: ""^^^^ "'^ Business and m^n.^.y . 

Staff Report, Ohio Board of Regents, Ohio, 1982. This study 

was undertaken by the Board as part of a broader assessment of 
rS^^i^v between the institutions of education 

and work can be strengthened. The report includes a profile 
of employer-sponsored instruction at the national level, as well 
as a focused look at Ohio. 

"Ohio Resoijrce Network, Mobilizing Colleges and Universities to 
Benefit Business and Industry," Ohio Boaurd of Regents, Ohio, 
1982, This eight-page booklet highlights several ways in 
vrtiich industry and higher education in Ohio have joined toge- 
ther to address industrial needs in such areas as production, 
personnel, financial pleuining, expansion 2md technology. 

The Ohio Case; Buildir -n^^r Business, Education and Government Alliances 
to Strengthen Adultr Learning Opportunities , Ohio Board of Regents, 
Ohio, 1982. This report includes the summaries of the activi- 
ties amd results of three years of plaixning and implonenting 
strategies to build stronger linkages between euid among the 
providers euid users of educational services for adults. These 
activities were a result of Ohio's participation as a pilot 
state in the ECS/Kellogg Lifelong Learning Project.** 

"Strengthening College/Company Cooperations: An Ohio Persoective , " 
Ohio Board of Regents, paper presented to NUCEA Region VI 
Conference, Las Vegas, Nevada, October, 1982. The paper 
focuses on sh«ing some .of Ohio's experiences in strengthening 
work/education relationships. An additional emphasis was to 
provide state-level and industry perspectives to a traditionally 
institutional focus on the administration and delivery of adult 
continuing education programs. 

A Propoaal t^ E3|iblish the Ohio Business , Educati g&^ d government 
Alliajce « .bsib Board of Regents, prepared f o:^ afil^LMtii TGeiaar al 
Asseml^ly ^Itiuant to Am. Sub. H.B. 694, Seg;^a^&%- M»/'im^. 
This paper describes a proposal +-n ostahlisift s^ffilrMnilSH ?^ 



This paper describes a proposal to establish* |^iiahffi^c .iiaw 
organizational stiructiires that will enable higher education 
to organize itself to be an effective partner of government 
and of the private business sector. 
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This same information is reflected in the ECS report. Enhancing 
^ the State Role in Lifelong Learning! Case Studies of the Six 

\r ■ Pilot„ S tate 3> Readers may .therefore request individual pilot 
ssata li^^Es^ or this compendium. 



